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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. DIX. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Genera Drx has a most marked organiza- 
tion. His temperament indicates decided 
strength and activity. His head is large, 
amply developed in the frontal or intellectual 
portion, and elevated in the region of the 
crown. These developments indicate intel- 
ligence, integrity, and determination. Let 
the common observer look at that calm, yet 
strong face—what firm features, what an in- 
telligent expression, what a self-reliant atti- 
tude; what an appearance of self-control and 
power to govern others; what manliness of 
bearing; how self-possessed; what truthful- 
hess, justice, and courage! All these ap- 
pearances naturally flow out of his phrenology. 
Observe how full is the lower part of the 
forehead, showing practical intelligence, know- 
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ledge of details, and ability to adapt himself | stances. How broad and square is the outer 
on the insant to sudden changes of circum- | angle of the brow; indicating order, system, 
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and mathematical accuracy! How full the 
central portion of the upper part of the fore- 
head, showing sharp discrimination, power of 
ready analysis, ability to read character, and 
thus control and lead the minds of others! 
From the ears forward how long the head, 
showing depth and strength of intellectual 
capacity! His Language, also, appears to be 
large, giving him freedom of speech, and his 
whole organization seems adapted to clearness 
of thought, vigor of feeling and emotion, de- 
cided courage and energy, uncommon probity, 
and manly self-reliance. 

Conscientiousness and Firmness are strongly 
developed, as seen from the height of the 
head, from the opening of the ear upward. 
Phrenology, therefore, assures us of his 
honesty, and his unswerving perseverance 
and fidelity. His Self-Esteem is large, as 
seen in the height of the crown, and also in 
the dignified attitude. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are fairly developed, and 
while he is not pugnacious or cruel, he is 
decidedly forcible and earnest. That immortal 
speech of his relative to the Stars and Stripes, 
‘““Tf any man pull down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot,” expresses integrity, 
firmness, dignity, courage, clearness of thought, 
and loftiness of patriotism. 

In the social circle, or among the weak, the 
sick, or the infantile, he would evince a gen- 
tleness and tenderness not often found in a 
man of his strength of character. His large 
Benevolence makes him kind and considerate, 
and his strong, social developments give him 
great influence in society and the family; and 
his fine temperament, joined to his sympathy 
and affection, gives him a peculiar tenderness 
and refinement of character. We seldom find 
so much strength in conjunction with so much 
that is gentle and refined. 

If General Dix proves a traitor or a coward ; 
if he forgets the duties of honor and manli- 
ness ; if he evinces weakness of mind, or an 
unreliable judgment, we hereby consent that 
our countrymen shall charge it to our account. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Major-General John A. Dix was born in 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, July 24, 1798. 
His father was the late Colonel Timothy Dix, 
whose services and death in the last war with 
Great Britain are matters of history. 

In December, 1812, young Dix was ap- 
pointed to a cadetship at the West Point 
Military Academy; but he never went as 
pupil to that institation. His father was then 
in the army, and being stationed in Baltimore, 
sent for his son, who joined him there, and 
very soon (March, 1813) received the commis- 
sion of Ensign, and marched with his father’s 
command to Sackett’s Harbor, the youngest 
officer in the American army. 

In June, 1813, he was appointed Aeting- 
Adjutant of Major Upham’s independent 
battalion of nine companies at Sackett’s 


Harbor. He accompanied his father in the 
expedition down the St. Lawrence, and was 
with him when he died on board one of the 
transports near French Mills, in November, 
1813, after the battle of Chrystler’s Fields. 
He was then transferred from the infantry to 
the artillery, and attached to the staff of Col. 
Walbach. At the close of the war he re- 
mained in the army, part of the time on 
garrison duty at various stations, from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to Fort Washington 
and Old Point Comfort, Virginia, and six years 
as aide-de-camp to Major-General Brown 
while he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. He finally left the service in 1828. 

He read law with William Wirt, the United 
States Attorney-General, was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1828, and afterward to the 
United States bar in Washington. In 1826 he 
married the adopted daughter of the Hon. 
John J. Morgan, of New York, by whom he 
has had four sons and two daughters. From 
1828 to 1831 he practiced law in Coopers- 
town, New York. In 1831, on being ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General of the State, he 
removed to Albany. In 1833 he was chosen 
Secretary of State and Regent of the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1841 and 1842 General Dix was a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly from Albany 
County, and took an active and influential 
part in the most important legislative measures 
of that period—such as the liquidation of the 
State debt by taxation, and the establishment 
of single Congressional Districts. 

On the election of Silas Wright as Governor 
of New York, General Dix was chosen to com- 
plete his unexpired term of five years in the 
United States Senate, and took his seat in that 
body, January 27, 1845, where he remained 
until March 4, 1849. He was chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, and an active 
member of the Commitiee on Military Affairs. 
He was the author of the warehousing system 
as it was adopted by Congress. 

General Dix acted with that portion of the 
New York Democracy known as “the Free- 
Soil Democracy,’”’ in 1848-49, and was their 
candidate for Governor in 1848. But when 
the delegation of New York became legiti- 
mately connected with the nomination of Gen- 
eral Pierce for the Presidency, in 1852, General 
Dix sustained that nomination. 

On the election of General Pierce to the 
Presidency, he first selected General Dix for 
his Secretary of State. But, asis well known, 
the leaders of the Southern Democracy, of the 
Mason and Slidell school, protested so violent- 
ly against his appointment, that it was never 
made. The same influence prevented his ap- 





| pointment as Minister to France, which had 
| been offered to him as an inducement for him 
| to accept for a while the local office of Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States in the city 
of New York. On the appointment of Mr. 
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John Y. Mason, of Virginia, to the French 
Embassy, Mr. Dix resigned the office of Assist. 
ant Treasurer, and withdrew almost wholly 
from polities. 

Early in 1859, enormous defaleations having 
been discovered in the New York City Pog, 
office, and the defaulting Postmaster having 
absconded, President Buchanan appointed Gep. 
eral Dix to that office, and urged its accept. 
ance on the ground that the public interest 
required the appointment of some man of the 
highest character and reputation for integrity 
and administrative ability. Mr. Dix yielded tp 
these representations, and accepted the office, 

In January, 1861, the treachery and dis. 
honesty of Floyd, Cobb & Co., of the first Bu- 
chanan Cabinet, having reached their climar, 
and ended in the withdrawal or flight of those 
traitors from Washington, and the financial 
embarrassments of the Government requiring 
the appointment of a Secretary of the Treas. 
ury in whose probity, patriotism, skill, and 
efficiency the whole country could and would 
confide, General Dix was called to that high 
office, and entered on its duties Jan. 15, 1861, 

On the 18th January, 1861, three days after 
General Dix took charge of the Treasury De 
partment, he sent a special agent to New Or. 
leans and Mobile for the purpose of saving the 
revenue vessels at those ports from seizure by 
the rebels. The most valuable of these ves- 
sels, the Robert M‘Clellan, at New Orleans, 
was commanded by Captain John G. Bresh- 
wood, with S. B. Caldwell as his lieutenant. 
Breshwood refused to obey the orders of Gen- 
eral Dix’s agent, Mr. Jones; and on being in- 
formed of this refusal, the Secretary tele 
graphed as follows: “If any man pulls down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot!” 

General Dix has since taken the field. He 
commanded at Baltimore for some months, and 
is now in command at Fortress Monroe, doing 
his duty manfully and well.—_Harper’s Weekly. 





CONVERSION AND CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON BY HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 





“The kingdom of heaven is ike to a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field; whict 
indeed is the least of all seeds; but when itis grown, itis 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof 
Another parable spake he unto them: The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and bid 
in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened." 
Marr. xiii. 31-33. 

No other word comes so near, in the popd- 
lar comprehension, expressing the meaning of 
the term kingdom of God, as our word réli- 
gion. What we mean by religion, which i 


cludes the right condition of the human mind, 
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and all the truths and influences which are 
employed to produce that right condition, is 
substantially what the Bible means by the 
kingdom of God. 
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These two parables are both substantially 


Both of these parables apply to individuals 
and to the general state of society. They are 
applicable to both. Divine life begins very 
feebly and very imperfectly in the individual ; 
and divine life begins very feebly and very 
imperfectly in the organization and institu- 
tions of society. 

| propose to confine myself to the beginnings 
of religious life in the individual. 

There are two parts of education, which 
may be called the unconscious and external, 
and the voluntary and internal, through which 
every man passes that becomes a Christian. 
All of us are subject to the involuntary and 
external form of education. Men are being 
powerfully influenced and formed long before 
they begin to help themselves. We are the 
creatures of religious influence, and we are 
being toned to religion long before we are con- 
verted—long before we are Christians. We 
are learning a great many things that are 
true, and a great many things that are right, 
long before we have a right to take upon our- 
selves the name of Christ. For we are pass- 
ing, from the cradle, through a great system 
of educating influences, which act upon us, 
and have a great deal of effect upon us, but 
which do not include our own will. We re- 
ceive much of hereditary influence. It is true 
that qualities which are possessed in great 
strength by the parents are transmissible to 
the children. We know that this is true in 

regard to personal defects and personal excel- 
lences. Strength goes from father to son. 
Beauty goes from mother to child. Stock is a 
fact. Blood tells. These are popular phrases ; 
and if they are usually applied to the animal 
kingdom, they are just as applicable, and more 
gloriously applicable, to the human. For the 
promise, from the beginning of the world, has 
been, that if one kept God’s law, the blessing 
of obedience should not stop with the keeper, 
but should go to his children, and to his chil- 
dren’s children, to remote generations. In 
other words, the transmissibleness of virtues 
was taught in the shape of a promise ; but it 
was a part of the moral constitution of the 
globe. And the children of Christian parents, 
for many generations, begin life upon a higher 
plane than the children of persons that are 
not Christians. 1 do not mean that there are 
no exceptions ; but I do mean that if in com- 
munities you take men by thousands, it will 
be so apparent as to be a distinct and recog- 
nizable fact, that if the father, his father, and 
his father have been intelligent. then the 
child, the grandchild, and the great-grandchild 
will learn easier, more naturally, and quicker ; 
and that if the father, the grandfather, and the 
gteat-grandfather were just men, whose con- 
sciences had a full education, then the child, 
the grandchild, and the great-grandchild will 
inherit their moral temperament and tendency. 
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And so it comes to pass that many persons 
are born with a hereditary moral constitution 
in their nature. There is already a prepon- 
derance toward things that are right, rather 
than toward things that are wrong. Some 
men are born with a natural love of drinking 
—with a natural tendency toward passion— 
with a strong bias toward cruelty. Such per- 
sons are not responsible for their endowment ; 
they are only responsible for the use that they 
make of it. They can control it, and they can 
educate it. There are persons that are born 
averse to cruelty, and with a strong impulse 
toward truth, and purity, and spiritual ideas. 
They are not meritorious for having such a 
constitution, but only for the use which they 
make of it, if they use it aright. For, being 
born so high they ought to fly a great deal 
higher than those that are born low. Having 
gone over so much ground before they take 
hold themselves, and live on the voluntary 
principle, they ought to go much further than 
those that commence living on the voluntary 
principle without having gone over any ground. 

Then, next, what are the social forces that 
are exerted upon the child in the cradle by the 
family? Our earliest Christianity, our Chris- 
tianity for the first eight or nine years of our 
life, is father and mother, brother and sister, 
uncle and aunt. It is those that live with us, 
that take hold upon us, and that impress upon 
us our first conceptions of what is truth. And 
in Christian households there is an education 
going on in the child’s mind through days, and 
months, and years, till it comes to years of 
discretion. And that education amounts to a 
great deal. In such households children are 
being brought up “in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord ;”’ they are being restrained 
from evil; they are being led to lay the foun- 
dation of habits in things that are right; and 
thus they are being carried a great way to- 
ward Christianity. They are not Christians 
yet, aluhough they do a great many Christian 
things. 

In this school of involuntary training we 
are influenced by so much of religion a8 is em- 
bodied in the laws, the institutions, the busi- 
ness, and the customs of the land in which we 
dwell. For after eighteen hundred years of 
preaching Christ, and of struggle for moral 
elevation in this world, there is a great deal 
of distinctive Christian truth that has got into 
society. It is organic. It is in the laws. It 
is in the various institutions, educational, elee- 
mosynary, or otherwise, and it acts from these 
institutions back upon the individual. There 
are a great many elements of justice that a 
man can learn from commerce almost better 
than anywhere else. The commercial laws 
are the results arrived at by men that have 
looked into questions of what is right between 
man and man. The Bible is seeking to incar- 
nate its truths in the family, in civil society, 
and all the developments of it: in its laws, 





its institutions, its customs, its pleasures, its 
arts, its sciences, its literature. There is a 
vast amount of accumulated moral truth that 
has got into the very texture and framework 
of human society, so that while men think 
they are obeying nothing but human laws, 
they are obeying divine truth. Such is the 
great school of education through which men 
are going, that often those who reject the 
Scriptures are living simply by that part of 
Scripture truth which has been embodied into 
civil society, and living further up on the scale 
of religion, in some respects, than many Chris- 
tians are. 

This education amounts to the predominance 
given to superior elements of mind. In the 
case of many men it enables them to deter- 
mine what parts of the mind should have a 
controlling influence upon their character. It 
seems a small thing ; but it took hundreds and 
thousands of years to teach a man whether to 
steer through the upward faculties or the 
downward ones ; whether to select the leading 
faculties from flesh and this life, or from spirit 
and eternal life. The public conviction of the 
world now is substantially agreed in this : that 
everybody educates his reason and moral sen- 
timents, and that these are the axis on which 
character revolves. 

This education gives to conscience, to jus- 
tice, to right, to the whole moral sentiment of 
rectitude, power in human life. It is begin- 
ning to be the master. 

It tends to an amelioration of temper, by 
love and benevolence. It tends to humanize 
us; to soften us; to smooth the natural rug- 
gedness of our disposition; to palliate our 
rudeness and combativeness. All forms of 
jealousy and malice are being toned down, not 
so much because we set ourselves to tone them 
down, as because we are met by restraining 
influences, here and there, which are working 
upon these things. 

He must be a very bad man who breaks 
through the thousand moral influences that 
have embodied themselves with the great so- 
cial affairs of society ; he must be a man that 
is determined to be wicked ; for the Gospel has 
been working so long through these affairs 
that there is a vast amount of Gospel truth in 
secular forms. 

This involuntary education, which is the re- 
sult of truth in parents; truth in the heredi- 
tary constitution of men; truth in society; 
truth in all ameliorating influences on every 
side of us—this education is great in its effects 
upon the masses of men. It is a restraint 
even in the worst cases. It holds men back, 
if it does not push them forward. It keeps 
them from going so low as they would, if it 
does not lift them up. It tempers and molli- 
fies the great middle class of men, bringing 
them upon the foundation of what we call 
good morals. But those who by nature belong 
to the higher class, are brought far up toward 
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a Christian life itself by the unconscious, in- 
voluntary influences that are exerted upon 
them from society.. Thousands of men live so 
near a Christian life in their mere conduct, 
that when they are converted their conversion 
is imperceptible so far as their external life is 
concerned. They were already living so near 
a Christian life by the influences working in- 
voluntarily upon them through human affairs, 
that when at last the voluntary element came 
in, there was little to be changed in their ex- 
ternal bearing. There are thousands of men 
that are just ; there are thousands of men that 
are temperate; there are thousands of men 
that are kind; there are thousands of men 
that are using themselves, not for animal life, 
but for spiritual excellence (that is, constitu- 
tional spiritual excellence)—there are thou- 
sands of such men who, when they are con- 
verted, need to make very little change in the 
way of using their tongue. They have been 
using it right all the time. There are thou- 
sands of men who, when they are converted, 
are not obliged to say to their right hand, “ Go 
and relieve the poor.” They have been doing 
it for scores of years. There are thousands 
of men who, when they are converted, do not 
need to say to themselves, “ You are to speak 
the truth.” 
There have been periods in which the Gospel 
was preached, when it was necessary to say to 
men, “ Let him that stole steal no more ;” but 
with few exceptions men do not need to be told 
this now. It has been their pride and a part 
of their lordly notion of manhood, not to de- 
fraud. They poise their whole character, many 
of them, on the fact that they are true and 
just. If they were not so, they would be 
nothing in their own esteem. These men de- 
rive their integrity, not from themselves, but 
from Christian influences that came uncon- 
sciously upon them from the organizations of 
society and of life. 

An apple in September is about as big as it 
is in October ; but in October the color is higher 
and the flavor is a great deal better than in 
September. A man that is a moralist gets to 
September and no further. When a man gets 
to October he is converted. Then the sour 
has become sweet. The shape is the same, 
and the weight is perhaps the same, but the 
quality is changed. The fruit is ripe, and sac- 
charine has been developed instead of acids. 
There are thousands of men that by the shin- 
ing of Christ through law, through society, 
through the family, through companionship, 
are carried far along the line of development, 


There are many men, therefore, of whom, 
when they are converted, people say, “I do 
not see that they are much different from what 
they were before.”” No, you will not till you 
eat them. If you tasted them you would per- 
ceive the difference quick enough. 
inside that they are different, if anywhere. 


They have always been doing it. | 


It is in the | 








And there the difference is not in the cellular 
construction. The pulp is the same; but the 
flavor of it, the quality of it, are not the same. 
What brought the change? The sun. And 
there are many men that grow up to such vir- 
tue, such morality, such general excellence, 
that if you see them by the side of Christians 
you can not perceive externally that there is 
much difference between them and the Chris- 
tians; and there is not much external differ- 
ence. And if they are converted, you say, 
‘I do not see any change.’”’ No, you do not 
see any. It is in the pulp; in the mind; in 
the spiritual nature. You can not perceive it 
with the outward vision; but when you taste, 
as it were, the interior life of the man, then 
the difference is apparent. 

I have been speaking of the first state in 
which all men are being educated ; but there 
is a second state, in which the individual ac- 
cepts God’s truth, and undertakes to enforce it 
in himself and upon himself. He has been 
wrought upon by God’s unconscious influence, 
by God’s unconscious truth, by nature, and by 
society, he for the most part being a passive 
recipient. But there comes a time when a 
man, understanding what is required of him, 
accepts the design of God, and undertakes to 
carry it out by his own voluntary agency. Be- 
fore, the influence was something exerted on 
him almost without concurrent volition. Now, 
there are added elements of intelligence and 
of choice. Let us look at this.second stage of 
education. 

The conversion of a man may be said to 
date from the time when he deliberately un- 
dertakes to carry himself, inwardly and out- 
wardly, according to the commandments of 
Christ. Just as soon as he accepts God's idea 
of human life, recognizing that in this world 
he is preparing to live in the world to come; 
just as soon as he accepts God’s truth, and un- 
dertakes to conform his character and conduct 
thereto, just so soon he is converted. 

Here is a man that has got a keel laid for a 
ship. It is of the best oak that he could find. 
And he+has got the ribs put up. They, too, 
are of the best timber. And all the lines are 
as fine as lines can be made, He is going to 
build it in the best possible manner in every 
respect. He is an adherent of the modern gos- 
pel, and he is building it for a missionary ship. 
He means, when it is finished, to go to Africa 
with it, and take in a cargo of poor heathen, 
and bring them over to be converted on the 
plantation. But when he has got this ship, 


| which has no superior in the yard, and which 
and want but little more than inside ripening. | 


is the admiration of everybody that looks upon 
it, about half done, he gets religion, as it is 
said, in a Methodist meeting, and the Spirit 
of the Lord, the power of the Holy Ghost, un- 
settles his false notions, and he says to him- 
self, “I shall go on building my ship, but I 
am going to give it to the Government to chase 
down pirate slave-dealers.’? Now he is not 





anal 
going to take up the keel, nor change the con. 
struction of the ship in any particular. Thy 
only change is in his determination as to th 
use to which he shall put the ship. He was 
building it for the abominable purpose of mak. 
ing it a slaver; but now he has consecrate 
it to liberty, and justice, and patriotism, Hy 
will go on building it with the same 
and after the same model that he would if he 
had not altered his intention with referenes tp 
the business in which it should be employed ; 
but instead of carrying a black flag, according 
to his original design, it is going to carry the 
Stars and Stripes the world around. , 
There are many men who are built right, 
whose ribs are right, whose lines are right, but 
who are getting ready to run in a piratical 
business ; and when they are converted what 
do they do? Burn the old hull and start anew? 
No, not at all. They say, “I am going tous 
myself, and all my powers, according to the 
laws of God, according to the charter of Jesus 
Christ. Before, I was built well ; but the de 
vil was going to sail me ; now I will take that 
well-built self and present it to Christ, and 
he shall sail me.’”’?’ A great many men ar 
converted who are no better at the moment of 
conversion than they were before, except in 
this respect: they are going on a better voy: 
age; they are going to use themselves and 
their powers properly and usefully, instead of 
wickedly and destructively. The point of 
time at which a man is converted, is that 
point at which, by his understanding and by 
his will, he accepts the divine idea of human 
life and character, and the divine laws and 
truths by which they are to be shaped and gov- 
erned. It is the point at which he begins to 
conform himself to the pattern that Christ has 
given him after. which to build, and to sail 
himself according to God’s sailing directions. 
The moment a man makes up his mind to do 
that, he is converted. The act is one of com- 
prehensive and transcendent importance. 
Now, in respect to conversion, let me say ® 
word or two. It differs in different men as to 
apparentness. Spiritually and substantially 
it amounts to the same thing in all. It is ac 
cepting the law and authority of Christ over 
us, and an honest and hearty beginning of 8 
life of Duty and Love. But as it takes place 
in different men it has very different aspects. 
With some it is illustrious and wonderful from 
the very beginning. There are some men that 
are converted just as spring comes in extreme 
northern climates, where it is winter up to the 
very edge of spring, and where, in the space 
of two or three days, almost instantaneously, 
the trees, the pastures, all kinds of vegetation, 
become green, and you can well-nigh see things 
grow. There are other men that are converted 
as spring is trying to come now [March 9, 
1862]. It shines one day and snows the next. 








It thaws out at noon, and freezes up at night. 
It works a little place clear on the south side 
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of the fence, and has banks of snow and ice 
on the north side, with only the thickness of a 
poard between. There are many men that 
seem converted only in spots where the smiling 
earth comes out from under the snow. Some 
men of strong wills are wholly converted at 
once. Some only need the illuminating influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit on their soul to kindle up 
in them elements of unconscious attainment 
which only require to be divinely illuminated 
to become part and parcel of a true Christian 


character. 

Imagine such a thing as that one should, in 
a kind of trance or sleep-walk, convey articles 
of furniture to a house which he had destined 
tohis own occupancy. He goes on, from time 
to time, carrying thither carpets, and bureaus, 
and tables, and chairs, and books, and pictures, 
and all the appurtenances and appliances of 
housekeeping ; and at last, when the house is 
supplied with these things, unconscious of the 
sum of them all, he goes there. It is dark 
when he enters; but no sooner has he gone in, 
than a light is flashed through the whole 
dwelling, when he sees the result of all his 
successive labors. He has been unconsciously 
working, little by little, and he has no idea of 
what he has accomplished; but the moment 
the house is illuminated he sees it stored with 
these various things, which await this coming ; 
and when his soul shall have added love and 
joy the house will be furnished. 

There are a great many men, thanks to their 
father, their mother, their wife, their sisters, 
their brothers, their friends, who are uncon- 
sciously brought into such states of mind in 
respect to truth, love, duty, the practical ele- 
ments of Christian morality, that at last when 
the change comes in which they accept God as 
their Father, Christ as their Saviour, heaven 
as their home, and the eternal world as their 
destiny, they have nothing to do but to conse- 
crate habits, flash the light of love over tastes 
and knowledge, and yield to God all that had 
been gathered for self. 


[ro BE CONOCLUDED.] 
ee 


Expepient To Ostain WaTEeR.—Livingston, 
the African traveler, describes an ingenious 
method by which the Africans obtain water in 
the desert: The women tie a bunch of grass 
to one end of a reed about two feet long, and 
insert it in a hole dug as deep as the arm can 
reach, then ram down the wet sand firmly 
around it. Applying the mouth to the free end 
of the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in which the water collects, and in a 
short time rises te the mouth. It will be seen 
that this simple and truly philosophical and 
effectual method might have been applied in 
many cases in different countries where water 
Was much needed, to the salvation of life. It 
seems wonderful that it should have been now 
first known to the world, and that it should 
have been habitually practiced in Africa, prob- 
ably for centuries. It seems worthy of being 
particularly noticed, that it may no longer be 
neglected from ignorance. It may be highly 
important to travelers in our deserts and 
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Prairies, in some parts of which water is 
known to exist beneath the surface.—Mouat- 
am Messenger. 





VENERATION, SUBLIMITY, AND 
IDEALITY. 


Tur North British Review justly calls the- 


following extract from Ruskin: 
MAJESTIC MUSIC OF WORDS. 


When on religious themes, says the Review, 
Mr Ruskin’s language “ throws into the shade 
the most splendid declamations of Burke,’’ 
and “ makes even the prose of Milton appear 
tame.”’ The extract gives more than the mu- 
sic of words; it suggests the highest thoughts 
pertaining both to natural philosophy and re- 
ligious truth. It suggests how God acts ever 
by mediatorial agencies, softening his fiery 
glories to our condition by the interpositions of 
a Divine humanity. The extract describes 
the beneficent uses of the ordinance of the 
firmament : 

“This I believe is the ordinance of the 
firmament; and it seems to me, that in the 
midst of the material nearness of these heav- 
ens, God means us to acknowledge his own 
immediate presence, as visiting, judging, and 
blessing us. ‘The earth shook, the heavens 
also dropped at the presence of God.’ ‘He 
doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus renews 
in the sound of every drooping swathe of rain 
his promises of everlasting love. ‘In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun,’ whose 
burning ball, which without the firmament 
would be seen but as an intolerable and scorch- 
ing circle in the blackness of vacuity, is by 
that firmament surrounded with gorgeous ser- 
vice, and tempered with mediatorial ministries ; 
by the firmament of clouds, the golden pave- 
ment is spread for his chariot-wheels at morn- 
ing; by the firmament of clouds the temple is 
built for his presence, to fill with light at 
noon ; by the firmament of clouds the purple 
cloud is closed at evening round the sanctuary 
of his rest; by the mists of the firmament his 
implacable light is divided, and separated 
fierceness diffused in the soft blue that fills 
the depth of distance with its bloom, and the 
flush with which the mountains burn as they 
drink the overflowing of the day-spring. And 
in this tabernacling of the unendurable sun 
with men through the shadows of the firma- 
ment, God would seem to set forth the stoop- 
ing of his own majesty to men upon the throne 
of the firmament. As the Creator of all the 
worlds, and the inhabiter of Eternity, we can 
not behold him; but as the Judge of the earth 
and Preserver of men, those heavens are in- 
deed his dwelling-place. ‘Swear not neither 
by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool.’ And all those 
passings to and fro of fruitful shower and 
grateful shade, and all those visions of silver 
palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders, and 
glories of colored robe and cloven ray, are but 
to deepen in our hearts the acceptance and 
distinctness and dearness of the simple words: 
‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ ” 





THE CHINESE. 


Eps. Puren. Journat.—When I was at 
your office last May, you requested me to 
write out for the Pureno.ocicaL JouRNAL & 
few of the leading characteristics of the Chi- 
nese, as the result of my own observa- 
tion during the ten years of my residence 
among them. I should have done so months 
ago, had not a constant pressure of other du- 
ties prevented. I will now proceed to mention 
a few. 


ag 





CHINESE CONVERT. 


1. They are very sociable and talkative, 
and have remarkable powers for committing to 
memory. 

2. They are very skillful in working after a 
pattern, and exquisite in their mechanical 
tastes ; but not very inventive. 

3. They are shrewd observers of the weak- 
nesses and passions of human naiure; but 
are rather lacking in that general observation 
of men and things which characterize the 
American people. Their observation is more 
child-like, both in character and manifestation, 
possessing great curiosity in certain ways, and 
almost none in others. 

4. They are not remarkable for order and 
neatness; but more for the former than the 
latter. In fact, they are exceedingly filthy. 

5. They have some taste for music, but of a 
harsh, boisterous character, It is seldom that 
sweet, soft strains are heard from any Chinese 
voice or instrument. 

6. They have good memories of circum- 
stances and events; such as correspond with 
their cast of mind. 

7. In logic, they are more disposed to rea- 
son from analogy than from cause to effects. 

8. They are very hospitable, and possess a 
fair share of kind-heartedness. This, how- 
ever, is very much counteracted by their in- 
ordinate covetousness. 
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9. No people will excel them in reverence 
for whatever is antiquated and supernatural. 

10. They are very persevering and tena- 
cious. 

11. They have very exalted ideas of them- 
selves, both as individuals and as a nation, 
regarding themselves as the superlatives of 
creation. 

12. Sincerity is a virtue which does not af- 
flict them above measure. 

13. They have rather a practical turn of 
mind. 


14. They are full of wonder, and easy to 


believe what is marvelous and mysterious. 
Besides, they are perfect riddles and mysteries 
themselves. 
sublime in nature or art they appreciate but 
faintly. 

15. They are timid and cautious, and se- 
eure their ends by indirect means—craft, 
double-dealing, dark, sly, wire-pulling. 

16. Though they have but little courage to 
face danger, yet they are very malicious and 
cruel when they have got an enemy in their 
power. 

17. Their appetites and passions are gener- 
ally strong. 


Respectfully yours, N. WarpDwer. 


oe 
THE FIRST BOOTS. 


“Jounny wants a pair of boots,” bursts 
from two little rosy lips; and sparkling eyes 
bare evidence to the spoken wish. ‘“‘ Johnny 
wants some boots like papa’s.”” Then two lit- 
tle feet, tipped with ten peach-blossom toes, 
are stretched out upon the hearthstone and 
placed by the side of two large feet in nice 
gray socks with white tips, which are basking 
in the warmth from the bright fire. 

** Yes, Johnny shall have boots,” says papa. 
Then the little feet are thrown up and down 
in the glowing light, and Johnny brings his 
little chair, and sitting down crosses his legs to 
make a horse, as papa does. 

Then little smiling lips steal up to mamma’s 
cheek, and leaving a soft kiss, whisper, “ Will 
mamma knit Johnny some socks like papa’s ?” 
“Yes, mamma will knit some socks for her 
boy.”” Mamma looks up from her knitting and 
smiles proudly on her darling. ‘ My boy must 
go to bed now, and in the morning he shall 
help harness the horses, for papa will go to 
town with the big wagon and will bring home 
a nice little pair of boots for Johnny.” 

Johnny gives his good-night kiss, and mamma 
lays him in his little crib. He thinks of his 
boots—then long lashes droop upon his cheeks 
and he stops thinking. 

Up in the morning early, Johnny thinks 
breakfast never will be over. At length papa 
comes in whittling a strip of shingle and tells 
Johnny to stand up against the door-post and 
he will measure his foot. Johnny’s heart is 
brimful of happiness. 





Yet what is truly grand and 





It seems as though mamma never would get 
through telling papa all the errands; then 


there are so many things to put into the wagon. 


There is the sugar box and the molasses jug, 
and the shovel which is to be mended. After 
papa gets in, he gets out again to fix the har- 
ness ; then he starts, but stops and tells Johnny 
to bring the whip. Finally the wagon rolls 
over the crispy grass out of the yard, leaving 
two lines on the frosty ground. Johnny holds 
on behind until it passes through the gate, 


| then he jumps down and calls out, “ Remem- 


ber, papa, they must have red tops and yellow 
straps.”’ 

Johnny watches the wagon for a few min- 
utes, and it seems as though Snip and Sprig 
never did move so slowly. He shuts the gates 
and goes to the barn to hunt hens’ nests. He 
sees the men husking corn, and sits down and 
builds houses with the shining yellow ears. 
He plays till he is tired, then runs out to see 
if papa is coming, when he sees the wagon 
just disappearing in the bend of the road. 

Time never passed so slowly to Johnny, and 
he constantly runs to ask mamma how long it 
will be before noon. At length he sees a 
black spot in the distance ; yes, there are Snip 
and Sprig, and papa too. The gates are thrown 
wide open—never did they need to be so wide 
before. The wagon rolls slowly through and 
stops before the door. Johnuny’s heart beats 
fast. Papa, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, begins to unload. 

Mamma stands in the door, and Johnny car- 
ries a paper of coffee, ginger, spice, and so 
many papers he thinks he never will get 
through. The hired man comes and takes the 
sugar box, the molasses jug, and the shovel. 
Johnny’s heart sinks, and a big tear comes 
which he tries to keep back. Finally papa 
stands up and holds out a pair of little boots— 
the same little boots that have been flitting in 
Johnny’s vision all day, with the red tops and 
yellow straps. 

Johnny takes his boots, feeling very big, and 
wishes Ned Smith could just see them. The 
old shoes are thrown contemptuously aside, 
and with much display, biting the lips and dis- 
torting the face, Johnny pulls on the new boots 
by the yellow straps, though mamma declares 
one is large enough for both feet. 

All the afternoon Johnny is trying his boots ; 
he walks and he runs ; he first goes carefully 
so as not to soil them; then he walks over soft 
muddy places that he may see his tracks. 
From the mud he ventures into the water—it 
is so pleasant not to be afraid of wetting his 
feet ; he wades in the gutter deeper and deeper 
until the water comes to the red tops ; then he 
goes home pleased and tired. 

Jchnny sits up to the supper-table with 
more importance than usual, and his mind 
seems laboring with some great thought. Papa 
and mamma look at each other and smile. At 
length papa leaves the table, and, as usual, 









taking the jack from its nail in the Closet, 
draws his boots. . 

Johnny looks on, then says, “I will take jt 
now, papa.” The great idea is out 
places his foot in the angle of the jack, and, 
with many gyrations and distortions, succeeds 
in drawing his boots. 

How happy all are to-night! A pair of ji, 
tle feet are stretched out beside a pair of big 
feet on the hearth, and a pair of Jittle boots 
stands beside the big boots in the corner. 

Pine Farm. June Isuz, 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING. 





BY W. H. VENABLE. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


THERE are, theoretically, two distinet meth. 
ods of school government—the Autocratie and 
the Democratic. The one is popularly known 
as “the old way,” the other as the “ plan of 
self-government.” Practically, these two meth- 
ods are never entirely distinct—at least they 
never ought to be so. 

We shall endeavor to explain and advocate, 
however, what may characteristically be 
called the self-governing method. But, while 
we adopt this method as in our judgment best, 
we adopt it with certain restrictions which 
will appear as we goon. These restrictions 
operate through the exercise of 

THE TEACHER’S DISCRETIONARY POWER. 

The School Law is the instrument and not 
the master of the teacher. He is the constitu- 
tion with which all laws must agree. Pupils 
must feel that the teacher is the supreme court 
before which they are at any time liable to be 
tried. They must understand that self-govern- 
ment is meant only for the self-governing, 
Where self-government fails, teacher-govern- 
ment steps in. All men want to be well 
governed, says an Allantic Monthly writer, 
Sodo boys and girls. The teacher must know 
and fee] that he has the right and the power 
to regulate his school as he will, and to change 
his plan of government, if in his judgment it 
would be better changed. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Every act is intrinsically right or wrong 
in the estimation of the pupil. Every act 
must be committed willfully or otherwise. 
Every wrong deed willfully committed implies 
a moral delinquency, and entitles the offender 
to a report indicative of such delinquency. 

Again, every act is consistent or inconsistent 
with the intent and spirit of the school rules. 
Every deed inconsistent with the intent oF 
spirit of the school rules is a violation of. the 
school law, and entitles the offender to a report 
indicative of such violation. 

The teacher may decide what is consistent 
or inconsistent with school harmony and ad- 
vantage. The conscience of the pupil decides 
the right or wrong quality of actions. ; 
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© eamemannne’ 
These propositions embrace the fundamental 
principles of the self-governing and self-re# 
| porting system of school discipline. These 
principles must be frequently reiterated in 
such language as the pupil can best compre- 
hend. Keep it clearly stated that the rules of 
conduct are of two classes, moral and civil. 
What is merally right is usually civilly so; 
and what is morally wrong is usually civilly 
so—but not always. 

The self-governing system, in order to be 
successful, must be im efficient hands. We 
will endeavor to explain hew the vigilant and 











conscientious teacher can employ it in one 
“average school.” 

As soon as the school is fairly organized, and 
the teacher has acquainted himself somewhat 
with its condition and wants, such a system of 
rules should be introduced as seems best 


| adapted to those conditions and wants. As 
| goon as the nature and extent of these rules 


are distinctly known, frequent appeals should 
be made to the moral instinct, especially to the 
sense of honor and truthfulness. Truth should 


| ever be pointed: oat as the fairest star in the 











constellation of the virtues. 

Some bright morning, when the school seems 
harmonious and mutually well-disposed, the 
teacher may suggest that all who wish may 


| tryto govern themselves. ‘ You all know about 


what the rules of our school require—you can 
all tell right from wrong. How many of you 
will promise to endeavor to live up to the rules 
and do what you think is right without being 
directed by me?” 

Few, many, or all may be willing to prom- 
ise!’ The teacher then continues: “ I am glad 
to find you willing to make the noble attempt 
to control yourselves. I will cal] your names 
this evening, and all who have not broken any 
of the school rules or done anything else 
wrong, may answer ‘Five. If you inten- 
tionally or willingly break a rule, or do any 
thing else wrong, you may answer ‘ Zero,’ 
which means, ‘I have done a wrong which I 
might have avoided, and deserve the censure of 
the school.” Besides, you must tell when and 
where the bad deed was done. 

“If, however, you unintentionally or una- 
voidably break a rule, you must diminish your 
report, one, for the violation. So for each ad- 
ditional violation of the same kind. Thus, if 
You violate the rules three times, it will take 
three from your full report of five, and leave 
You but two.” 

The teacher, although he must not be too 
exacting, must+labor to have all his pupils 
live up to their own highest standard of right. 
Motives must be placed higher than deeds. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way ;” if the 
Pupils have it in their hearts and heads to do 
Tight, it will soon be apparent in their deeds. 

It has been objected to the self-reporting 
system, that it encourages falsification. Those 
who urge this objection observe superficially. 


“gives us the opportunity to combat it. 








The system only brings falsehood to view and 
No pu- 
pil can long deceive the truly vigilant teacher. 
With proper management, pleasure and pride, 
and self-interest and fashion may be all thrown 
on the side of conscience. 

The sentiment and action of a few influen- 
tial Jeaders will give direction to the whole 
school, 

But we must not expect too much of even 
our best boys and girls. The teacher’s confi- 
dence is oft abused by the very pupils whom 
he implicitly trusts. This is too sadly true. 
Nevertheless, we must have unbounded faith 
in the possibility of entire self-control. Pa- 
tience. Work. Repeat. 

How often do we think we have fixed a prin- 
ciple of arithmetic or grammar in the minds 
of our pupils! In a week the idea seems to be 


| lost. We must teach the thing again, and 


again, and again. So in moral training—for 
school government is moral training. 

If any pupil be found wholly incapable of 
self-government, let it be understood that the 
teacher will govern him. And let the teacher 
govern him, promptly.and rigidly. “Infinite 
pity, yet also infinite rigor of law; it is so 
Nature is made,”’ says Carlyle, and he truly 
adds: ‘A man who can not know rigor, can 
not pity either.’ We hate tyranny or any 
kind of injustice, but good law must be ob- 
served at all hazards. If your school rules 
are intrinsically good, let no boy dare trample 
them. Small scholars generally need teacher- 
power over them constantly; but as soon as 
they can be graduated into the nobler plane of 
self-reliance, let it bedone. Self-reliance and 
self-denial are the golden wings on which our 
boys may rise to nobler manhood. 

Ought we not endeavor to teach what true 
freedom is, and what the elements of a good 
citizen are? Ought we not rather build up 
freemen and citizens as they should be? Sup- 
pose our school children habitually feel that 
he who is controlled only by external restraints 
is weak and contemptible, and that the only 
evil that can befall a man is self-abuse, would 
we find any to rejoice in the freedom of liber- 
tinism ? Suppose our boys are taught to re- 
gard truth as the sacredest of sacred things, 
and falsehood as the vilest of vile things, 
should we have deceit and cheating, and theft 
and perjury, and all sin and flourishing under 
the specious name of shrewdness? Suppose 
the plastic years of youth are bent to worship 
law and love it and suffer for its sake—where 
then shall we find sentiments of religion and 
discord leading to bloody war and national 
agony ? 

We sport our grandiloquent phrases about 
‘training immortal minds for eternity ;” let 
us look a little to the training of mortal minds 
and bodies for time. Teachers, it is for us to 
make this nation a nation of good men and 
true, self-governing and Republican in the 





good sense. Now and here must these boys 
and girls fix right habits of action and thought. 
Now must their souls awaks to the responsi- 
bility of life. Now must they know that they 
ean not and shall not shirk nor shrink. 


PENALTIES. 


Of course the desire for creditable reports 
and the fear of discreditable ones are great 
incentives to correct conduct in the self-govern- 
ing school. When the path of Right coincides 
with that of Pride it will want no travelers. 
But neither the love of good nor the pride of 
standing, nor both of these, will insure correct 
conduct always. The teacher must not be 
satisfied with the repetition of low reports. 
The object of government is to secure the ob- 
servance of law. If this object is not attained 
the government is imperfect. If self-govern- 
ment prove inefficient in any case, other means 
must be resorted to, as we have before sug- 
gested. And often other means may be ad- 
vantageously employed in connection with the 
self-governing plan. 

It is imposible to specify penalties. In 
general it may be said they should come as 
the natural reactions of evil conduct. 

We are inclined to discourage the employ- 
ment of corporeal punishment. It is, at best, 
like a physician’s last experiment—a possible 
cure, but a dangerous one. Expulsion from 
school is generally better. The teacher who 
finds either whipping or expulsion frequently 
necessary, had better quit the business. If I 
must either beat John or expel him, I admit 
my failure to discover fair and humane expe- 
dients to manage him. Do not give up. We 
have need of charity which “ beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

There is great efficiency in well-directed 
talk—to the school and to individuals. How 
few have learned the art of talking to girls 
and boys! Ah, words may cut keener than 
whips, or soothe better than balm. But the 
best government of all, in schools, is a spirit 
of studiousness. Therefore make learning 
attractive. We often hear it said that good 
teachers are frequently poor governors, and 
vice versa. The good teacher is almost neces- 
sarily a good governor. Iuterest in study pre- 
cludes the possibility of disorder or mischief. 


It is the best governor, because it controls 
both body and mind.—Jndiana School Journal. 


——_———« > 


Prentice’s play upon army names is 
amusing. Hear him talk: 

Having now obtained Foote hold in Ten- 
nessee, we expect to send our Porter or our 
Butler with a message to our Southern friends, 
and Grant them the privilege of paying their 
debts to the North as well as securing their 
“ rights,” of which they Bragg much; and 
may the Pillow under their leaders’ heads be 
as adders and scorpions till they pay the Price 
of treason and their rebel carcasses be Polk'd 
into their traitorous Toombs. 
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IDLE HANDS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. THorNTON came home at his usual 


mid-day hour, and as he went by the parlor | 


door he saw his daughter, a young girl of nine- 
teen, lounging on the sofa with a book in her 
hands. The whir of his wife’s sewing ma- 
chine struck on his ears at the same moment. 
Without pausing at the parlor door he kept on 
to the room from which came the sound of in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. Thornton did not observe the entrance 
of her husband. She was bending close down 
over her work, and the noise of her machine 
was louder than his footsteps om the floor. Mr. 
Thornton stood looking at her some moments 
without speaking. 

“© dear!” exclaimed the tired woman, let- 
ing her foot rest om the treddle, and straight- 
ening herself up, “ this pain in my side is al- 
most beyond endurance.” 

“Then why do you sit killing yourself 
there ?”’ said Mr. Thornton. 

Mr. Thornton’s aspect was unusually sober. 

“What's the matter? Why do you look so 
serious ?”’ asked his wife. 

“ Because I feel serious.” 

“Has anything gone wrong?” Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s countenance grew slightly troubled. 
Things had gone wrong in his business more 
than once, and she learned to dread the occur- 
rence of disaster. 

* Things are wrong all the time,” was re- 
plied in some impatience. 

“In your business ?”? Mrs. Thornton spoke 
a little faintly. 

“No, nothing specially out of the way 
there ; but it’s all wrong at home.” 

““T don’t understand you, Harvey. What is 
wrong at home, pray ?” 

** Wrong for you to sit in pain and exhaus- 
tion over that sewing machine while an idle 
daughter lounges over a novel in the parlor. 
That’s what I wished to say.”’ 

“Tt isn’t Effie’s fault. She often asks to 
help me; but I can’t see the child put down 
to household drudgery. Her time will come 
soon enough. Let her have a little more ease 
and comfort while she may.” 

“If we said that of our sons,” replied Mr. 
Thornton, ‘“ and acted on the word,’’ what effi- 
cient men they would make for the world’s 
work! How admirably furnished they would 
be for life’s trials and duties! You are 
wrong in this thing—all wrong,’’ continued 
the husband. “ And as to ease and comfort 
as you say, if Effie is a right-minded girl she 
will have more true enjoyment in the con- 
sciousness that she is lightening her mother’s 
burdens than it is possible to obtain from the 
finest novel ever written. Excitement of the 
imagination is no substitute for that deep 
peace of mind that ever accompanies and suc- 
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ceeds the right discharge of daily duties. It 
is a poor compliment to Effie’s moral sense to 
suppose that she can be content to sit with 
idle hands, or to employ them in light frivoli- 
ties, while her mother is worn down with toil 
beyond her strength. Hester, this must not 
be.” 

“ And it shall not be!” said a quick, firm 
voice. 

Mr. Thornton and his wife started, and 
turned round to the speaker, who had entered 
the room unobserved, and had been a listener 
to nearly all the conversation we have just re- 
corded. 

“Tt shall not be, father!’ And Effie came 
and stood by Mr. Thornton. Her face was 
crimson ; her eyes flooded with tears, through 
which light was flashing; her form drawn up 
erectly ; her manner resolute. 

“It isn’t all my fault,” she said as she laid 
her hand on her father’s arm. I’ve asked 
mother a great many times to let me help her, 
but she always puts me off, and says it is 
easier to do a thing herself than to show an- 
other. Maybe I am a little dull. But every 
one has to learn, you know. Mother didn’t 
get her hand in fairly with that sewing ma- 
chine for two or three weeks, and I’m certain 
it wouldn’t take me any longer. If she’d only 
teach me how to use it, I could help her a 
great deal. And indeed, father, I am will- 
ing.” 

“Spoken in the right spirit, my daughter,” 
said Mr. Thornton approvingly. “ Girls should 
be usefully employed as well as boys, and in 
the very things most likely to be required of 
them when they become women, in the respon- 
sible position of wives and mothers. Depend 
upon it, Effie, an idle girlhood is not the way 
to a cheerful womanhood. Learn and do know 
the very things that will be required of you 
in after years, and then you will have an ac- 
quired facility. Habit and skill will make 
easy what might come hard and be felt very 
burdensome.” 

“ And you would have her abandon all self- 
improvement,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘Give 
up music, reading, society x 

‘“‘ There are,” replied Mr. Thornton, as his 
wife paused for another word, “ some fifteen 
or sixteen hours in the day in which mind or 
hands should be rightly employed. Now let 
us see how Effie is spending these long and 
ever-reeurring periods of time. The records 
of a day will help us to go toward the result 
we are now searehing for.” 

Effie sat down, and he drew a chair in front 
of his wife and daughter. 

“Take yesterday for instance,” said her 
father, ‘‘ how was it spent? You rose at seven, 
I think ?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 came down just as the break- 
fast bell rang.” 








“How was it after breakfast? How was 
the morning spent ?”’ 





“I practiced on the piano an hour afier 
Breakfast ?”’ 

“So far so good. What then ?” 

“T read ‘The Cavalier’ until eleye, 
o’clock.”’ 

Mr. Thornton then shook his head ang 
asked, “ After eleven how was the: rest of the 
day spent ?” 

“J dressed myself and went out.” 

** At what time did you go out ?”” 

“ At twelve o’clock.” 

** An hour was spent in dressing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where did you go?” 

“T ealled for Helen Boyd and we took a 
walk.” 

** And came home just in time for dinner? 
I think I met you at the door ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘* How was it after dinner »” 

“T slept from three to five, took a bath and 
dressed myself. From six until tea time I sat 
at the parlor window.” 

“ And after tea ?” 

“ Read ‘ The Cavalier’ till I went to bed.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“ Eleven o’elock.”’ 

“ Now we can make up the eccount,” said 
Mr. Thornton. “You rose at seven and re- 
tired at eleven. Sixteen hours. And from 
your own account of the day but a single hour 
was spent in anything useful—that was the 
hour at the piano. Now your mother was up 
at half-past five, and went to bed, from sheer 
inability to sit at her work any longer, at 
half-past nine. Sixteen hours for her also. 
How much reading did you do in that 
time ?”” 

And Mr. Thornton looked at his wife. 

“Reading! Don’t talk to me of reading— 
I’ve no time to read !”” 

Mrs. Thornton answered a little impatiently. 
The contrast of her daughter’s idle hours with 
her own life of exhausting toil did_not affect 
her very pleasantly. 

“ And yet,”’ said Mr. Thornton, “you were 
very fond of reading, and | ean remember 
when not a day passed without an hour o 
two of reading. Did you not lie down after 
dinner ?” 

“Of course not ?” 

* Nor take a pleasant walk? Nor sit in the 
parlor with Effie? How about that ?” 

There was no reply. 

“‘ Now the case is a very plain one,” com 
tinued Mr. Thornton. “In fact, nothing could 
be plainer. You spend from-fourteen to sit 

teen hours daily in hard work, while Efi 
taking yesterday as a sample, spends the same 
time in what is little better than idleness. 
Suppose a new adjustment were to take place, 
and Effie were to be usefully employed im 
helping you for eight hours of each day, she 








would still have eight hours for self-improve 
ment and recreation, and you might get back 
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a portion of the health of which these too 
heavy household duties have robbed you.” 

“Father,” said Effie, speaking through tears 
that were falling over her face, “I never saw 
things before in this light. Why haven’t you 
talked to me before? I’ve often felt as if I'd 
like to help mother; but she never gives me 
anything to do, and if | offer to help her she 
says, ‘You can’t do it,’ or, ‘Vd rather do it 
myself.’ Indeed it isn’t all my fault.” 

“Jt may not have been in the past, Effie,” 
replied Mr. Thornton, “ but it certainly will 
be in the future, unless there is a new arrange- 
ment of things. It is a false social sentiment 
that lets daughters become idlers, while moth- 
ers, fathers, and sons take up the daily burden 
of work and bear it through all the busy 
hours.” 

Mrs. T. did not readily come into the new 
order of things proposed by her husband and 
accepted by Effie. False pride in her daugh- 
ter, that future lady ideal, and an inclination 
to do herself rather than to teach another, were 
all so many impediments. But Effie and her 
father were both in earnest, and it was not 
long before the overtasked mother’s weary face 
began to lose its look of weariness, and her 
languid frame to come up to an erecter bearing. 

She could find time for the old pleasure in 
books, now and then, for a healthy walk in the 
street, and a call on some valued friend. 

And was Effie the worse for the change? 
Did the burden she was sharing with her 
mother depress her shoulders and take the 
lightness from her step? Not so. The lan- 
guor engendered by idleness, which had begun 
to show itself, disappeared in a few weeks. 
The color came warmer into her cheeks ; her 
eyes gained in brightness. She was growing, 
in fact, more beautiful, for a mind cheerfully 
conscious of duty was molding every linea- 
ment of her countenance into a new expression. 

Did self-improvement stop? Ono! From 
one to two hours were given to close practice 
at the piano every day. Her mind, becoming 
vigorous in tone, instead of enervated by idle- 
ness, chose a better order of reading than had 
been indulged in before, and she was growing 
toward a thoughtful, cultivated, intelligent 


womanhood, She also found time amid her 
home duties for an hour twice a week with a 
German teacher, and she began also to culti- 
vate @ natural taste for drawing. Now that 
she was employing her hours usefully, it 
seemed wonderful how much time she found 
at her disposal for useful work. 

How cheerful and companionable she grew ! 
She did not seem like Effie Thornton of a few 
months before. In fact, the sphere of the en- 
tire household was changed. As an idler 
Effie had been a burden to all the rest, and 
the weight of that burden had been sufficient 
to depress, through weariness, the spirits of 

But now that she was standing up self- 
sustained, but a sharer in the burdens of each, 
all hearts came back to a lighter measure, 
beating.rhythmiealiy and in conscious enjoy- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 14. 
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FIRMNESS. 





Tue office of this organ is to give stability, 
fixedness of purpose, determination, and tena- 
city of mind and feeling. Nothing is more 
common than to apply hard names to this or- 
gan, and as it exists in some people, it doubt- 
less deserves them. But generally its abuses 
have been regarded chiefly, rather than its na- 
tural or normal functions, when opprobrious 
epithets have been applied. Many persons 
seem to suppose that stubbornness, obstinacy, 
and willfulness really indicate its normal char- 
acteristics ; but in the light of a true mental 
philosophy, those names indicate the abuses 
of this important element of our nature. 

Firmness is not the only quality or propen- 
sity that has been mis-named. Anger for 
Combativeness, murder and cruelty for De- 
structiveness, theft for Acquisitiveness, lying 
for Secretiveness, are terms quite as appro- 
priate to the natural functions of these organs 
as are those which are commonly applied to 
Firmness. When these propensities are not 
subjected to the restraining influence of other 
mental powers, they evince the abuses indi- 
cated. Everybody knows that in every well- 
constituted character, earnestness and execu- 
tiveness must exist. Suppose a man having 
a full share of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, to have all his other faculties, his 
reason, his moral sentiments, his prudence, 
paralyzed, so that they should not guide, re- 
strain, modify, and direct Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, what would such a man be 
but atiger? Ina well-balanced pair of scales, 
an ounce-weight in one side is found to turn 
that scale against the empty one just as really 
as if a ton had been applied ; hence, if a man 
be deficient in one element, a fair development 
of the opposing quality will show an excess. 
Not that he has too much of the quality ex- 
cessively indicated, but that he has nothing to 
modify, restrain, or balance it. Some men 
have a predominance of animal propensity, 
and their tendency of character is towards 
animal indulgences; others have intellect as 
their prevailing development, consequently, 
thought, and not propelling energy, is their 
forte ; others have moral power, with too little 
intelligence to guide it, and are superstitious. 
Some are exceedingly good, but have too little 
propensity to give them energy, courage, and 
force, and are too tame to produce upon society 
any marked influence. They are like lemon- 
ade with the lemon left out, altogether too 
sweet and insipid. Others are warped and 
unbalanced by a predominance of social feel- 
ing. They will follow their friends, in busi- 
ness to bankruptcy, and in social and convivial 
life to dissipation and licentiousness ; whereas, 
if they had enough of something else to keep 
their social feelings on the track, in other 





words, to balance and offset them, while the 
world would admire them for their cordial 
and social sympathies, it would not be obliged 
to regret in their behalf a course of dissipa- 
tion and social profligacy. These natural 
states of mini are much modified by circum- 
stances and education. Such influences as 
serve to allay the activity of strong faculties 
and excite those which are weak or dormant, 
will produce almost immediate change in the 
manifestations. If a person be irritated in 
consequence of Jarge Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, nothing should be done or said cal- 
culated to arouse these ferocious lions of his 
nature in an unnatural manner; and, at the 
same time, Benevolence, Approbativeness, Ad- 
hesiveness, and Conscientiousness should be 
called into activity by proper words and deeds ; 
and although they may be developed only in a 
subordinate degree, it will be surprising how 
quickly they will respond, showing kindness, 
justice, politeness, and friendship. In other 
words, the faculties which occupy a minor posi- 
tion, as to power, may become ruling and con- 
trolling forces by being rendered active ; while 
the major forces, by inactivity, shall be 
governed and ruled. 

Firmness, when it exists in a predominant 
degree, will often be manifested in the form of 
an obstinate, captious, contrary spirit, tower- 
ing over reason, justice, and kindness. The 
way to manage such a character is to address 
to it language and actions calculated to arouse 
the moral sentiments and amiable dispositions 
into activity, while no special opposition be 
raised against the position Firmness has taken. 
In such a way a stubborn man may be led or 
a stubborn child subdued, and a complete vic- 
tory be obtained by the moral sentiments over 
that disagreeable trait of character which we 
call stubbornness, another name for a blind 
and energetic action of Firmness. A person 
who desires self-culture and wishes to modify 
his excesses and develop his deficiencies, 
can use every effort of judgment aid moral 
power to guard against his easily besetting 
sins; to foster all his weak and dormant fac- 
ulties by all the appliances of society, and 
other circumstances, which are favorable to an 
improvement of his character. Hence, a per- 
son whose anger is his besetting sin should be 
wise enough not to go into the society of quarrel- 
some, captious persons ; and those whose Firm- 
ness is extravagant, should avoid those whose 
Firmness and Self-Esteem are so strong that a 
continual conflict for supremacy will always 
arise when they meet. 

The true nature of Firmness is to give sta- 
bility, fortitude, fixedness of purpose, and con- 
stancy of character; to enable one to stand 
up against the current of opposition, to hold 
one’s faculties to their work until the duty is 
fulfilled. The influence of Firmness seems 
to terminate on the mind itself, giving the 
quality of permanency to the manifestations 
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of the other powers. Thus, with Combative- 
ness, it produces determined bravery; with 
Conscientiousness, inflexible integrity. It is 
not the source of energy, but serves merely to 
hold the faculties of energy to their object. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness give pro- 
pelling energy to character, as the sails or en- 
gine give propulsion toa ship; while Firm- 
ness keeps the working faculties to their pur- 
pose, as the rudder keeps the ship on her course 
against winds and currents, thus making the 
elements of propulsion available for reaching 
the desired haven. A man without Firmness 
is governed by a momentary impulse, and, like 
a ship without a rudder, is blown about by 
every wind, or floated at will by all the de- 
vious currents that cross his path. A man 
without Firmness can not be trusted, however 
honest he may be, because he can be per- 
suaded in the direction of any of his strong 
faculties ; and if he can’t say no, he is liable 
to be overruled by everybody and every cir- 
cumstance. When his Benevolence is aroused, 
he will be all sympathy, will not be able to 
hold his feelings under proper check. We 
have known a man to start off to pay a debt 
long due, and meeting some friend in trouble, 
lent or gave the money which belonged to the 
patience-worn creditor. The personcould not 
help it. Firmness in proper development gives 
endurance to all the other mental powers— 
a kind of fortitude and determination to the 
whole character ; it gives a stiffuess and up- 
rightness to the gait, a positiveness and hard- 
ness to the manner, especially when opposed ; 
a strong, steady countenance, a firm step, and 
a decided and emphatic tone to the voice. In 
the training of children as well as in our in- 
tercourse with mankind, we should never for- 
get the true functions of Firmness. If we 
find it large in a person, we may feel assured 
that mild, persuasive measures are most suit- 
able to produce on him any desired ends. If 
we attempt to force such persons abrupily, 
they instinctively resist us, and positively re- 
fuse to do that which their judgment, inclina- 
tion, and conscience would suggest as proper 
and desirable if they were allowed to choose 
their own course and act freely; but if com- 
pulsory measures are employed, they will re- 
sist until left to freedom of choice, when, of 
their own accord, they will perhaps take the 
very course we wished, and which they had 
refused to take so long as compulsory measures 
were used. Whoever has seen a pair of oxen 
which crowd, or haul, one against the other 
on the road, will have seen a fine illustration 
of Firmness. When worked on a narrow 
road one wants more room, and to get it crowds 
his mate. He instantly resists so as to keep 
room enough for himself ; thus they will travel 
for miles, each leaning against the other at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. When oxen are 
worked in a yoke which is too short, they haul, 
that is to say, lean outward, at asimilar angle, 
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their feet often crossing: and thus they labor, 
laying out more strength in trying to maintain 
their footing than it requires to draw their 
load. If either ox would cease his efforts 
against the other, it would break up the habit at 
once. Each crowds because the other crowds 
him. Nearly everybody has learned that a 
stubborn horse that refuses to go is made worse 
by rough treatment and by whipping; while 
by patience, mildness, patting on the neck, and 
other soothing influences, his stubbornness is 
made to give over. It is said that by hitching 
a good draft horse to the tail of a cart to 
which a balky horse is attached, and pull 
him baekward for a few yards, he will rush 
forward and never trouble his driver after- 
wards by stopping. He thus finds his Firm- 
ness opposed by counter-firmness, and to gratify 
the faculty which makes him refuse to go, he 
rushes ahead in the very direction his master 
wishes him to go, and thus the habit of stop- 
ping is cured. So in the management of 
children in respect to Firmness. If we under- 
take to drive a child by austere means, every 
element of resistance is awakened in him. 
He may yield because his judgment may con- 
vince him that he must, or do worse; yet it is 
with an ill grace, and a concealed determina- 
tion to be more obstinate when it can be done 
without personal detriment. Children some- 
times thus reluctantly comply with the letter 
of the imperative demand, while they disobey 
the spirit of the requirement. A hungry child 
will even refuse his dinner if an attempt be 
made to compel him to eat it. It matters not 
whether the thing to be done is desirable in 
itself or not, if he feels restrained in his 
course, he inclines to repel the domination 
and braces himself up against it. If the organ 
of Firmness be too small, there is a consequent 
vacillation in the effort of the child. If he 
lacks fortitude and patient endurance in effort, 
he should have objects planned for him to 
overcome, and be encouraged to hold his facul- 
ites in steady, stern action, until he achieves 
his victories over the obstacles which obstruct 
his pathway. Every successful effort we make, 
every triumph over difficulties, strengthens the 
faculty of Firmness and imparts power and 
a disposition to meet opposition, and to rely 
upon self for success. If a mother will stand 
by a child and cheer him on in his attempts to 
conquer difficulties, urge him to try and to try 
again, she will create in his mind a habit of 
unyielding effort, and the feeling that any 
possible end can and must be achieved by it. 
If children are not well endowed with Firm- 
ness, give them easy tasks at first, then more 
difficult ones; but never over-task and thus 
discourage them. 
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A co.iece of physicians has said, that not less 
than twenty thousand, in our land, died annually 
by the use of tobacco. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE, 


Co. C, Fourta Onto Vous, Viren, 
FowLer and Wexis—lI recently receives 
the works I sent to you for, and am well satis. 
fied with them, as are also those who sent 
with me. You may consider me as an earnest 
advocate of Phrenology, as I regard it as the 
most beneficial boon of mankind. God speed 
the day that the truthful knowledge of it may 
cover the land as the waters cover the sea, | 
have studied it with pleasure and profit for 
the last three years. I will send my portrait 
as spon as practicable, for the purpose of hay. 

ing a phrenological description. W. K. 


Westvitie, New Haven Co., Conn., Avg. 5, 1862, 
Messrs. FowLer anp Weits—I send yous 
dollar for the PurenoLocicaL Journat for 
one year. I think this paper should be in 
every family in the United States, because it 
is calculated to improve the human mind, Jt 
is adapted for every condition in life. It tells 
a man what profession to choose, and, in fact, 
it gives him a right idea what his mental, 

moral, and physical organization is. 
Herman H. Hoxsroox. 








CastLe Creek, Broome Oo., N. Y., July 24, 1862. 
Fow er anp WeLis: Gentlemen—Pleass to 
receive my thanks for the promptness with 
which you sent me a description of my char- 
acter from the likeness which I sent you on the 
ist of July last. Ido not regret that I sent 
to you, for I am well satisfied with the result, 
My only wish is that I could have been ac 
quainted with Phrenology sooner, and have 
had the benefit of an examination before. I 
commenced taking the PurenoLocicaL Jour- 
NAL in 1861, and had previously read the 
“ Self-Instructor’’ and ‘‘ Education Complete,” 
both of which, I think, are excellent books, 
With much respect, your well-wisher and 

friend, Junius W. Listy. 





Epirors Paren. Journat—I inclose one 
dollar, for which please send to me, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., your much-prized PorENOLOGICAL 
Jovrnat. I trust this is the commencement of 
a permanent subscription, and that unbounded 
success may attend your invaluable journal. 

August, 1862. W. N.B. 





Rest assured, when the time expires for 
which I subscribed to the Journat, I shall re- 
new my subscription, as [ value the Journal 


too highly to do without it. F. P. 
August, 1862. 


Tue PurenoxtocicaL JournaL improves 
with every number. The number we have 
just been reading has invaluable thoughts. 
* Education and Training Phrenologically Con- 
sidered” is one article which, to the mother, 
should be more precious than gold. Send for 
a specimen—or, better, send a dollar, with 
your name, to 308 Broadway, New York, and 








receive a number each month of the -year— 
Western Olive Branch. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 8. 


De: Samuezr G. Howe, whose bust is so 
lifelike that everybody who knows him 
readily recognizes it, was born in Boston, in 
1901. He was educated at Brown University. 
He commenced the study of medicine in Bos- 
ton, and when the Greek war of independence 
proke out he desired to join the insurgents. 
He was an admirer of Byron, and when the 
latter devoted himself to the cause of Greek 
independence, Howe embarked, in 1824, and 
landed at Monembasia. He accompanied the 
army in the capacity of surgeon, and at- 
tempted to organize hospitals and ambulances, 
but the capture of Navarino threw everything 
into confusion. In 1826 he accompanied an 
expedition to Crete, and was for some time 
shut up in the fortress, from which he escaped 
with difficulty. In 1827, Dr. Howe returned 
to America to procure help for the cause in 
which he was engaged. The greatest enthu- 
siasm seconded his efforts; money, clothing, 
and provisions to a large amount were con- 
tributed, and Dr. Howe hastened back to 
Greece as soon as a vessel could be procured 
to carry these supplies. He superintended the 
distribution personally and established dépdéts 
in convenient places. He obtained from the 
government a tract of land on the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where he established a colony, most 
of the means for which came from America. 
Dr. Howe united in his person the functions of 
governor, clerk, constable, and commander-in- 
chief of the military. On account of ill- 
health he was obliged to leave the country in 
the spring of 1830. He visited Switzerland ; 
was in Paris during the revolution of July; 
witnessed, in Brussels, the revolution which 
separated Belgium from Holland, and in 1831 
returned to the United States. 

In the same year he became interested in 
the project for establishing an institution for 
the blind in Boston. He accepted the charge 
of it, embarked at once for England to get the 
necessary information and engage teachers, 
and visited the schools of France and England 
for this purpose. In 1832 the Institution for 
the Blind was put in operation, and it has 
been under the charge of Dr. Howe ever since. 
His greatest achievement in this Institution is 
the education of Laura Bridgeman, a deaf and 
blind mate, an account of whom we gave in 
this series of articles in the early part of the 
present year. Dr. Howe has invented an 
alphabet for the blind, and also organized a 
school for idiots. Dr. Howe has written an 
histurical sketch of the Greek Revolution. He 
has been warmly interested in the question of 
human emancipation, not only in Greece, but 
in the United States. 

He is a man of sharp features, prominent 
forehead, active temperament, clearness of 
mind, energy of character, and enthusiasm of 
disposition. He has black hair, which indi- 





cates toughness, and also a wiry and enduring 
frame. 

Tuomas Parne, the mask only of whose 
head we have on our shelf, is a specimen 
much observed; the cast of the entire head 
was unfortunately not taken. He was born 
at Thetford, Norfolk County, England, June 
29, 1737, and died in New York, June 8th, 
1809. His father was aQuaker. He learned 
his father’s trade, that of stay-maker, settled 
in Sandwich, where he worked at his trade, 
preached occasionally as a Dissenting minis- 
ter, and married. He was one time teacher 
in an academy in London; afterwards was a 
grocer and tobacconist, failed in business, and 
his effects were suld in 1774. In London he 
became acqueinted with David Williams, a 
noted political and deistieal writer, by whom 
he was introduced to Benjamin Franklin, who 
advised him to try his fortunes in the New 
World. He sailed for America in 1774, and 
in 1775, Mr. Aitkin, of Philadelphia, employed 
him as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
In 1775 he commenced to write his ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” which is said to have severed the last 
link which bound the Colonies to the mother 
country. During all the Revolutionary war 
he was intimate with all the leading charac- 
ters of the time. He wrote the “Rights of 
Man” and “The Age of Reason,’ besides 
many letters and pamphlets which were pub- 
lished. His infidel sentiments have rendered 
his name obnoxious to the whole Christian 
world. 

There is no doubt but that he was a lover 
of the human race, that he did much in ripen- 
ing the public mind of America for freedom— 
not for the white man merely. He published, 
in Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal, a series 
of Thoughts upon Slavery, in which he hesi- 
tates not to believe that the Almighty will 
finally separate America from Britain, and 
hopes, when this is accomplished, our first 
gratitude will be shown by an act of the Con- 
tinental legislature which shall put a stop to 
the importation of negroes, soften the hard 
fate of those already here, and in time procure 
their freedom. The celebrated Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, was so pleased with this essay 
that he sought an introduction to the author. 
In 1787 he visited England, and in 1788, while 
in Yorkshire, superintended the erection of an 
iron bridge, which he had invented, of which 
the engineer, Stephenson, said, ‘If we are to 
consider Paine as the author, his daring and 
engineering certainly do full justice to the 
fervor of his political career.”’ The bridge was 
an entire success, and a bold step in a new 
direction. In 1802 he returned to the United 
States, and finally settled in New York, occa- 
sionally passing a few months on his farm, at 
New Rochelle, Westchester County, some 
seventeen miles northeast of the city of New 
York, He requested to be buried in the 
Quakers’ burying ground, but the Quakers 





refusing his request, he was taken to New 
Rochelle and buried on his farm. In 1839, 
William Cobbett, the English Reformer, 
violated his grave and took his bones to Eng- 
land, where they are now in the hands of the 
committee who intend to honor them with a 
public funeral at some future day. A monu- 
ment was erected in New Rochelle, within a 
few feet of the spot where he was originally 
buried. 

Cuaries Gisss, the Pirate. This bust 
shows a large brain, and especially a large in- 
tellectual dévelopment. There are few per- 
sons who have not heard of the notorious 
pirate Gibbs, who was executed in New York 
in 1831. He was a native of Rhode Island, 
was a man of admirable physical organiza- 
tion ; and it was said by the surgeons who had 
his body after death, that he was one of the 
finest specimens of manly strength and beauty 
they had ever seen. He had strong passions, 
which were not properly restrained in early 
life. He fell into bad associations, and from 
being a man of intelligence, respectability, 
position, and usefulness, he was perverted to 
become a libertine, and finally a pirate. His 
bust shows Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Amativeness large. 
It also evinces rather large Benevolence, and 
it is said of him that he was liberal and mag- 
nanimous toa fault. When he had means he 
spent them liberally, and that when other men 
on board the pirate ship were resolved on 
killing everybody, he frequently overruled 
them, and sent the victims with provisions in 
boats to islands or mainland, running the risk 
of being testified against by those whom he 
had spared. 

The next bust to that of Gibbs is Waumsiey, 
a colored man, who was an associate of Gibbs, 
and with him was convicted and executed for 
piracy. They died together on the same gal- 
lows. He was a very powerful man and also 
quite intelligent, but his organization was 
comparatively coarse. 

Dr. George M‘Cuievian, the father of 
General M:Clellan, an eminent surgeon, late 
of Philadelphia, was born in Connecticut, 
educated in Philadelphia to the medical pro- 
fession, where he settled, became a professor 
of surgery in one of the colleges, and though 
he died early, he attained to an eminence in 
his profession which surpasses all his coad- 
jutors. 

He had this peculiarity: that he preferred 
difficult cases, which required audacity and 
uncommon nerve to perform the operation. 
He readily and successfully performed opera- 
tions which were pronounced by the best sur- 
geons in this country and in Europe to be 
beyond the reach of aid, and he seemed never 
to be more in his element than when he was 
doing something which nobody else dared try 
to do. 

A European count had a severe disease of 
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the parotid gland, which is situated in the 
neck just behind the jaw. The best European 


surgeons, both im Paris and London, informed 
him that nothing could be done to save him, 
and they indicated to him about the probabie 
He resolved, 


length of time he had to live. 





VOLTAIRE. 
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for two years, where his friends and the pub- 
lic could examine it; and as the Doctor was 
in and out frequently, we had an opportunity 
of becoming familiarly acquainted with him. 
His bust we took, and we have copies of it in 
New York and also in Philadelphia. 

He was remarkable for energy 
and excitability combined. He 
never could keep “ quiet”? a mo- 
ment, and all his motions seemed 
instinct with strength. When 
lecturing before a class or public 
audience he did not stand stilla 
moment, and when conversing 
with his friends he never would 
sit still, but preferred to stand and 
walk up and down the room and 
talk as he walked. His head was 
> large, and especially large through 
= the region of Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Constructive- 
ness. His Benevolence was also 
very large, and he often said that 
nothing gave him more pleasure 
than the combined exercise of De- 
structiveness, Constructiveness, 
and Benevolence in performing 
surgical operations. He required 


therefore, that he would see something of the | Constructiveness to give him the skill. 


world during the brief remainder of his life, 
and in his journeyings came to America. He 
consulted Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York, 
and other eminent surgeons, who coincided 
with their European brethren in regard to his 
ease. He visited Philadelphia and met with 
the same opinion there ; but some one referred 


him to Dr. M‘Clellan, thinking, perhaps, it | 


would be a good chance for him to show his 
skill and courage, and if possible give the 


man the one chance in a thousand to life. He | 


met Mr. M‘Clellan, who told him he would 
take it ont, and there wus a prospect for his 
life. He submitted to the operation; it was 
successful, and the man recovered. There 
probably was not another surgeon in the world 
who would willingly have made the attempt. 

On another occasion he was invited to Vir- 
ginia to examine the case of a boy with a 
tumor on his shoulder. The boy was fourteen 
years old, was very much emaciated, and the 
tumor, with the arm, weighed more than all 
the rest of the body. In order to remove the 
tumor it would become necessary to unjoint 
the arm at the shoulder and remove the entire 
shoulder-blade. While the Doctor took a brief 
drive in the fresh air, his assistants got the 
subject and the tools ready; he returned, 
walked from the earriage into the house, re- 
moved the arm and tumor together, wrapped 
it up in a cloth, and was out of the house in 
less than sixty seconds ; the resident surgeons 
took the charge of the case, and the boy re- 
covered. The arm and tumor weighed forty 
pounds, which the Doctor put in a glass jar, and 
allowed it to standin our Phrenological Rooms 


Destructiveness to give him the pluck or 
severity, and Benevolence was gratified in 
alleviating the suffering. Persons sometimes 
wonder why dentists and surgeons seem to 
take such a delight in performing operations 
which give pain to their patients, and are 
equally surprised to know that in all the re- 
lations of social life such surgeons are emi- 
nently kind, but Dr. M‘Clellan’s develop- 
ments explain this apparent contradiction. A 
man with large Benevolence, who is a sur- 
geon, seeing a person suffering from a tumor, 
or any other diseased condition of the system, 
feels an anxious desire to mitigate that suffer- 
ing, to do which requires the exercise of appa- 
rent severity. 

General M‘Clellan, the son of the Doctor, 


| ean not be a man of so much excitability as 


| and prudence of his mother. 


| 
| 


was his father. He probably inherited the 
steady energy of the father, with the calmness 
If General 
M‘Clellan succeeds in making himself as dis- 
tinguished in military life as his father was 
eminent in surgery, the fondest hopes and ex- 
pectations of his friends will be fully real- 
ized. ¢ 
Vortarre.—This bust attracts everybody’s 
attention. Most people who do not know who 


| it represents, recoil from it as they would from 


an unfriendly critic. 


They seem to see in that 


| face such a tendency to pick flaws and make 





sport of everybody and everything, that few 
persons lock upon the face with pleasure. 
This appears to be the instinctive feeling of ev- 
erybody who are not previously aware who the 
bust represents. His features are remarkably 
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sharp and prominent. His eye looks brimm} 

over with Language, as if he could paint a 
glowing word-picture with surpassing reagj. 
ness. His Mirthfulness is large, and every 
expression of his countenance indicates yj 
mental activity, criticism, and a disposition tp 
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COL. GAD HUMPHREY. 


ridicule everything which he can not logically 
dispose of. 

He has eminently a speaking and writing 
organization, more especially the writing and 
conversational talent. He had not enough of 
Vitality to be a good speaker and well sus- 
tained in his efforts. 

Voliaire had large Causality, which gave 
him a desire to investigate everything through 
the channel of intellectual criticism. He is 
known as an infidel, and phrenologists have 
been told, by. way of objection, that his organ 
of Veneration was large, and that it is emi- 
nently conspicuous in the bust by the eleva- 
tion of the center of the top of the head. His 
Veneration was large, but belief in the Chris- 
tian religion depends upon the activity of 
Spirituality, which gives the power of belief, 
and upon evidence: but Voltaire’s Veneration 
was manifested in his syeophancy to kings and 
persons of high rank. He was called in his 
own age and country a fanatic, on account of 
having erected a church at Ferney, which at 
this day is standing, with the following in- 
scription upon it, “ Erected to God, by Vol- 
taire”’ Herein we see the Veneration for the 
Supreme Being. He was simply a Deist, de- 
nying the divinity of Christ. 

Cor. Gap Humpurey. The accompanying 
engraving of Col. Gad Humphrey was copied 
from a bust in our possession, and exhibits one 
of the largest developments of the organ of 
Language we have ever seen. Behold the 











projection of those eyes! They look as if 
something behind them were crowding them 
out of his head. See how they project beyond 
the bone below the eyes! This bone is one of 
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the best standards or points from which to 
estimate the size of the organ of Language ; 
because, when the Perceptives are large, they 
project outwardly in proportion, and thus, 
though Language may be actually large, the 
brow may project still farther, so that, judging 
from the projection above the eyes, Language, 
would seem to be less than it really is. But 
the bone just below tLe eyes is not liable to 
these mutations, and therefore forms a good 
general standard point from which to make 
correct observation. 

In some cases, however, where the person 
js tall, and his phrenological organs long, Lan- 
guage becomes so elongated as to run forward 
over the eyes, and thus crowd them downward 
instead of outward. In such cases, the eye is 
set much below the eyebrow, and the under 
portion of the eye crowds down upon the un- 
der eyelid, where you are to look for the de- 
velopment. Clay’s Language assumed this 
form. A close eye, and the hint here given, 
would discover its development. 

The faculty of Language was as signally 
developed in the character of Col. H., as the 
organ was large in his head. He was one of 
the very best story-tellers to be found, and 
was almost always talking. In consideration 
of the ease with which he learned to speak 
languages from hearing them spoken, he was 
made government interpreter to the Seminole 
Indians, whose language he learned to speak 


in four weeks, difficult as it is. 

It should, perhaps, have been stated earlier, 
that this is the faculty by means of which we 
learn to speak a foreign language by hearing 
itspoken ; and that the larger it is, the sooner, 
the easier, and the more correctly will its 
possessor learn to speak a foreign language 


by ear. Col. H., with very inferior facilities 
had learned to speak several languages, just 
by casually hearing them spoken. So reten- 
tive was his verbal memory—another talent 
imparted by Language, because it has to do 
wholly with words, and of course remembers 
them—that he required to hear any word or 
expression interpreted but once always to re- 
member it. Col. H. could repeat a sermon 
verbatim just by hearing it delivered. He had 
all the elements of a truly splendid orator 
and would have been one, but that he loved 
his ease too well to make the required effort. 
Language is found in connection with this 
cast of physiology much oftener and more 
fully developed than in connection with any 
other. 

VanBeroeRr, the Pirate, is among the worst 
heads we have on our shelves. He has ex- 
cessive Destructiveness, Amativeness, Secre- 
tiveness, and Self-Esteem, with perceptive 
organs large enough to make him quick, ready, 
and smart. He lacks sympathy, Imitation, 
Spirituality, and Veneration. He has all the 
elements of cruelty and practical sagacity, 
without one elevating and redeeming trait. 
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PORTRAIT OF MARTIN EX-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN. 





MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue late Mr. Van Buren had a very harmo- 
nious physical organization. He was smooth- 
made, round-built, plump, rather broad and 
deep in the shoulders and chest, had a fullness 
of abdomen, plumpness of limbs, and round- 
ness and smoothness of features. His vital 
apparatus was powerful, especially the lungs. 
That fullness of the face lying above that 
wrinkle which proceeds outward from the nose, 
indicates capacity of lungs and breathing- 
power. His digestive organs, too, were large, 
evinced by abdominal fullness, and also that 
fullness of the face between the corner of the 
mouth and the lower point of the ear. These 
conditions indicated a most powerful vital con- 
stitution—nor was he lacking in muscular 
energy. ‘hese organic conditions were most 
favorable to a long life and a green old age. 
His phrenology corresponded with his physi- 
ology. Balance, self-possession, prudence, and 
calmness were the leading traits of his char- 
acter. Judging from his phrenology, without 
any reference to the station which he attained, 
the phrenologists would ascribe to him two 
leading characteristics. 





First, indomitable perseverance, aided by 
steady and settled energy. Second, far-seeing 
sagacity or strength of intellect, and a power 
of comprehension and adaptation. The first 
has its phrenological condition in the massive 
size of the base of the brain and posterior 
coronal region, or crown of the head: and 
secondly, in his expansiveness of forehead. His 
head was not high, neither was it long nor 
broad on the top; and yet it was much ele- 
vated at Firmness and the crown; hence his 
lofty ambition and inflexibility of purpose. 
Such an organization never gives up, but 
grasps at large results, which it pursues with 
a single eye till they are accomplished. 

The whole side of his head was amply de- 
veloped, including Ideality and Sublimity. 
Such a one would keep a shrewd eye to con- 
sequences, yet rarely manifests predominant 
selfishness in a low or rude state, but puts on 
that polish, general taste, urbanity, and refine- 
ment which would render its possessor gener- 
ally acceptable, and superior to indulgence in 
base and vicious pleasures. Such a head does 
not belong to a high-toned, moral leader or 
teacher, but every way peculiarly adapted to 
become conspicuous among men as they are. 
An intellect like this, set in motion by such 
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possessed, must sway a potent influence over 
the human mind, and be capable of managing 
men in large masses. Such a mind will not 
be pent up within small limits ; it must make 
its way somewhere, and effect something 
great. Such immense Causality must lay 
many large, deep, and suggestive plans, and 
must devise and keep and put in motion a vast 
amount of cause and effect in machinery for 
operating on mankind. His Causality was 
immense. and it was well sustained by large 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness; hence he 
was wise and shrewd, but not always very 
high in his aims. He was stigmatized by his 
political adversaries as a magician—as a cun- 
ning, artfu!, and wily-working politician. The 
three faculties just named, viz.: Causality, to 
look ahead and plan results, with large Cau- 
tiousness to guard against failure or danger to 
the fulfillment of his purposes, joined to very 
large Secretiveness, to give concealment, pol- 
icy, and distrust of others, except so far as 
they could be made serviceable, gave him the 
titles just referred to. 

The writer of this was told by a door-keeper 
of the Presidential mansion, in 1841, soon 
after General Harrison had been inaugurated, 
that “the General will not live six months, 
unless he is more careful of himself. For,” 
said he, “he is out at the stable at daylight, 
and meets everybody, and has a word for 
everybody. But Mr. Van Buren,” said he, 
“kept himself sacred, took care of himself, 
and did not allow people to bore him.” 

Another fact which was about the same 
time related to us by a gentleman in Wash- 
ington, which also goes to show Mr. Van 
Buren’s reserve, equanimity, and balance of 
disposition. At the time when the canvas 
between him and Harrison was progressing, 
there were no telegraph lines, as now, run- 
ning all over the country, and we believe but 
a single one running from Washington to Bal- 
timore ; nor was election held at the same 
time in every State, as at present, but was 
spread over some weeks. Much had been 
heard as to show the way which Pennsylvania 
would go to decide the contest. The returns 
from Pennsylvania were received by means of 
couriers, and perhaps the telegraph lines from 
Baltimore. A friend of Mr. Van Buren’s, 
hearing the news that Pennsylvania had gone 
for Harrison, ran to the church, where he 
knew Mr. Van Buren, at that hour, would be 
in attendance, and impatiently waited in the 
vestibule till Mr. Van Buren should come out. 
When he informed him Pennsylvania had 
gone for Harrison, Mr. Van Buren’s reply 
was, “Ah! has it? Then Gen. Harrison 
will be our next President’’—and lifting his 
hat in a most graceful manner, and putting on 
one of his blandest smiles, he bade his friend 
‘* Good-afternoon,” in a manner indicative to 
an observer that he had heard some pleasant 


energy, prudence, policy, and sagacity as he | 
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news. General Jackson certainly would have 
shown by his features, if not by his walk and 
his words. that he was disconcerted and dis- 
turbed. Not so Mr. Van Buren. We doubt 
not this balance, prudence, and reserve of Mr. 
Van Buren’s has added twenty years to his 
life. The great defect in Mr. Van Buren’s 
head was that it lacked height, including 
length and breadth on top. Phrenology, can 
not, therefore, ascribe to him moral and 
elevated motives, nor a high order of practical 
goodness. 

Intellectual power obviously predominated 
over moral obligation, and wisdom and saga- 
city over philanthropy. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The first seven Presidents of the United 
States were all descendants of British ances- 
tors, and all born previous to the Revolution. 
Mr. Van Buren, the eighth, was descended 
from Holland, and born subsequently to the 
achievement of our national independence. His 
ancestors on both sides originally settled in 
Kinderhook, on the banks of the Hadson, where 
the family still resides. Here he was born, 
December 5, 1782. At fourteen he commenced 
the study of law, in the office of Francis Syl- 
vester, Esq , a respectable lawyer of Kinder- 
hook, and during his term of study rendered 
himself well known and popular by his man- 
agement of cases in the Justices’ Courts of the 
county. He was, like his father, an ardent 
Democrat, and devoted much of his time and 
talents to politics. When only eighteen he 
was appointed by his fellow-townsmen dele- 
gate to a convention for nominating a candi- 
date for the Legislature, and was several times 
similarly complimented during his minority. 
The last year of his minority he passed in the 
city of New York, in the office of William P. 
Van Ness, Esq., an eminent member of the 
New York bar, and a conspicuous leader of the 
Democratic party. Here the young student at- 
tracted the notice of Colonel Aaron Burr, who 
numbered Mr. Van Ness among his most in- 
timate friends and warmest defenders. Mr. 
Van Buren’s turn for polities made him par- 
ticularly attentive to the teachings of Colonel 
Burr; and it was from him that he imbibed 
those peculiar principles of political tactics 
which he afterwards put so successfully in 
practice. 

In 1803 he was admitted a member of the 
bar, and immediately returned to Kinderhook 
to commence the practice of his profession. In 
1807 he was admitted as counselor in the Su- 
preme Court, and the year after was appointed 
surrogate of Columbia County, and removed 
to Hudson, where he rapidly advanced in his 
profession. In 1815 he was appointed attor- 
ney-general of the State, still continuing his 
practice, which had now become extensive and 
lucrative. 

He was married, in 1806, to Miss Hannah 
Hoes, to whom he was distantly related, and 
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for whom he formed an early attachment, 
She died in 1818, leaving four children, al} 
sons ; and Mr. Van Buren remained a widower 
to the close of his life. 

In 1812 he was elected to the State 
in opposition to Edward P. Livingston, by 
about two hundred majority. He was a da 
cided Democrat, and warmly advocated the em. 
bargo, the non-intercourse act, and other mea. 
sures of Mr. Jefferson. In November, after 
his election, the Legislature chose Presidential 
electors—De Witt Clinton being the Demoera. 
tie eandidate for President. The Clinton elec. 
toral ticket received Mr. Van Buren’s warm 
support, and was elected. Although Mr. 
Clinton received the support of the Democratie 
party of New York, yet he was generally 
classed as a Federalist, while Mr. Van Buren 
continued his adherence to the Democratie 
measures respecting the war and other ques- 
tions of public policy. In 1813 the political 
relations existing between Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr. Clinton were dissolved, and the former 
supported Daniel D. Tompkins for re-election 
as governor. 

In 1816 Mr. Van Buren was appointed a 
regent of the University, and in 1817 re- 
elected to the State senate for four years. 
When the great project of uniting the Hudson 
River with Lake Erie, by canal, was broached 
by Clinton, Van Buren gave it his hearty sup- 
port, for which he received Clinton’s personal 
thanks. In 1818, having determined to op- 
pose the administration of Clinton, Van Buren, 
then a member of the State senate, organized 
the “ Albany Regency,” which exercised for 
many years a controlling influence over the 
political affairs of the State. 

In 1821 he was elected to the United States 
Senate in place of Nathan Sanford, also a 
Democrat. In a preliminary caucus, however, 
he received a majority of the votes of his 
party, and although Mr. Sanford was sup- 
ported by the Clintonians and Federalists, Van 
Buren was elected by a vote of eighty-six to 
sixty. In the same year he was elected to the 
convention to revise the constitution of New 
York, in which he took a leading part. He 
took sides at once with the moderates—op- 
posed on the one hand to the radicals, who ad- 
vocated universal suffrage and an entire 
change in the form of government, and on the 
other, to the conservatives, who were in favor 
of little or no change from the constitution of 
1777. He voted with the majority to continue 
the right of voting to colored persons, and op- 
posed the election of justices by the people. 

In the Senate he took an active part against 
the administration of John Q. Adams, opposed 
the mission to Panama, the bills for internal 
improvements, etc., etc., but supported, in obe- 
dience to the will of his constituents, the pro- 
tective tariff laws of 1824 and 1828. He was 
re-elected to the United States Senate in 1827, 
but Governor Clinton having died in February, 
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| grate the following November. 


} pointed, by General Jackson, secretary of state 
| of the United States. In June, 1831, he left 
| the cabinet, and was immediately afterward 


| ticket with General Jackson, and was elected. 
| In 1835 he was nominated by the Democratic 


| mined by the Northern Democratic leaders that 





| dent, he consented, although morally certain 
| tobe defeated. He submitted with a graceful 








wald strietly retired, as far as politics were 
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1828, he was elected governor of his native 
In his first 
message he proposed the celebrated Safety 
Fund System, which was finally adopted by 
the Legislature. In March, 1829, he was ap- 


appointed minister to England, but was re- 
jected by the Senate upon the meeting of Con- 
gress, On the 22d of May, 1832, Mr. Van 
Buren was nominated by the Baltimore Na- 
tional Convention for Vice-President, on the 


National Convention for President, and elected. 
He was nominated for re-election in 1840, but 
was defeated by General Harrison, and retired 
to his family seat at Kinderhook, which he 
named “Lindenwald.’”’ In 1844 it was deter- 


Mr. Van Buren should again be nominated for 
the Presidency ; but the new element of “ an- 
nexation’’ {to which he had declared himself 
opposed), thrown into the contest, was fatal to 
his cause, and the nomination was given to Mr. 
Polk, who was elected over Mr. Clay. In 
1848, being solicited by the Free-Soil party of 
New York and other Northern States to permit 
his name to be used as a candidate for Presi- 


indifference to this second defeat. 

Some few years ago Mr. Van. Buren visited 
Europe in the capacity of a private, retired 
gentleman, and was everywhere received with 
that quiet courtesy and respect due to the high 
positions he had held in this country, but he 
uniformly declined any attempt at display. 
Since his return he has remained at his home, 
gradually ripening for his peaceful close of 
life, which occurred on Thursday, July 24, 
1862. His faneral took place the following 
Monday (the 28th). and his body was deposited 
in the cemetery at Kinderhook. 

Whatever political enemies Van Buren may 
have had, there is no doubt that at home and 
among his neighbors he had only friends. 
There are many of those now in Kinderhook— 
men with long Dutch names—who were school- 
mates with him, and resumed their companion- 
ship in their old age. Their careers in life 
have been very, very different. While he held 
Office after office, was sent to foreign courts, 
and finally was elevated to the highest place 
in the gift of the nation, they stayed quietly at 
their little village stores, or on their hard- 
worked farms, reading of his success, specu- 
lating on his plans, praising his political course, 
giving him their votes, and ready to receive 
the old schoolboy, after he had passed through 
the nation’s college and graduated with the 
very highest honors. During the late years 
of his life Martin Van Buren lived at Linden- 
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concerned, but mingling freely among his old 
friends at Kinderhook. Every summer morn- 


mount his horse before breakfast and ride from 
his home along the country road, over the old 


no special professions of religion. At Linden- 
wald he was the dispenser of an elegant hos- 


of making himself agreeable to his visitors. 
The family of his son Smith—whod inherits 
Lindenwald—lived with him and formed his 
family circle. 

The ex-President, before his decease, had 
been ill for several weeks. During the last 
few days only did he lose his consciousness, 
and his end was serene and peaceful. His 
three sons and the entire Van Buren family 
were with him during his last illness, and his 
pastor, Rev. Benjamin R. Berry, visited him 
frequently, and to him his last lucid words 
were this expression of Christian hope: ** There 
is but one reliance.’ Almost to the last Mr. 
Van Buren felt and expressed the liveliest in- 
terest in the state of the country, and there 
can be no doubt that its sad condition was 
thought of in his last moments. 
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BOOES—A TRUE EDUCATION. | 


BY REV. J. L. DOUTHIT. 


education; from the fact that education, in 
its broadest sense, is the source of enlighten- 
ment, and therefore the only true basis of a 
healthy, prosperous and permanent nationality. 
Essays have been read, books written, ad- 
dresses delivered, and lectures given, all on 
the one topic— Education. Yet, in this 
country, more has been devoted to eulogies 
upon its importance, and to writing text-books 
and examining their relative merits, than to 
investigating the nature of the being to be 
educated, and the laws that govern his 


development; in other words, more time has | 


been spent in admiring the fruit, and in 
making and selecting tools for cultivating, than 
in studying the nature of the tree and the 
philosophy of its growth. Therefore we have 
a superabundance of tools, text-books, and 
but few workmen, teachers that know how 
and when to use them, and, consequently, 
much immature or dwarfed fruit. 

In attempting to teach or eonvey ideas 
through the medium of books alone, we not 
only ignore the truth, that each of the mental 
faculties, like each of the five senses, attends 
to its own business, and must be exercised for 
itself alone, but we equally ignore the truth, 
that the powers of the understanding are exciled 
and brought into action much easier by sensa- 








| which its shadow sleeps. 
Peruars no other subject Ys so much dis- | 
cussed among enlightened nations as that of | 








tions and perceptions, than by words or other 


| artificial signs. 
ing, except during the present season, he would | 


To see, touch, taste, hear, or smell anything, 


| makes a stronger impression upon the mind 


| than to read about it or hear about it. We 
bridge, to Kinderhook village and back. He | 


attended the Reformed Dutch Church in the | 
village and had his pew there, though he made | 


may read glowing descriptions of color, and 
still that power of the intellect which judges 
of colors and learns to use them in painting, 
will not be excited, and thereby exercised so 


| much as by actual observation. So we may 
pitality, and he possessed to perfection the art 


read eloquent discourses on music, and commit 
to memory all the notes in music, and still our 
faculty of tune will not be brought into action 
and cultivated, as it would be by attending a 
single concert. This principle applies to the 


| study of geography, and all other sciences, 
| We gather knowledge much easier and quicker 


by the use of natural than artificial means. 
Each power or mental faculty is developed 
more by receiving its food directly from 
nature, than from books or other artificial 
agencies. Here is where books are greatly 
misused. We drink from their dull. pages 
what we might obtain from the fountain-head. 
Books are indispensable helps in the absence 


| of natural means; but let us remember that 


nature’s book is ever spread out before us, 
filled with pictures of loveliness and wonder, 
with lessons of wisdom and power. In the 
words of a distinguished literary writer, ‘‘ The 
kind Creator has provided man’s abode with 
affluent materials for all his nobler tastes. He 
has built Mont Blane, and molten the lake in 
He has intoned 
Niagara’s thunder, and breathed the zephyr 
which sweep its spray. He has shagged the 
steep with its cedars, and spread the meadows 
with its king-cups and daisies. He has made 
it a world of fragrance and music, of brightness 
and symmetry—a world where the grand and 
the graceful, the awful and the lovely, rejoice 
together.” Yes, indeed, all creation is one 
vast school-room fitted up for its pupil—Man. 
To change Bryant a little— 

“ The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sua ; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
Toe venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, aod the complaining brooks 
Thoet make the meadows green ; and, poured ’round all, 
O.d Oceaw’s gay and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decurations all 3j 
Of the great schvot of man.” 
="And the education that God designed such a 
school to give, is not that which cultivates 
one part of our nature at the expense of 
another—neglects the heart and cultivates the 
head; nor that which feeds the mind and 
destroys the body—kills the hen that lays the 
golden egg. Neither is it that which educates 
one sex and excludes the other; but it is that 
comprehensive and harmonious system of 
development which includes the mental, moral, 
and physical nature of man; which is broad 
enough to embrace all that is useful—Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Art, Science, and Liter- 
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ature; and charitable enough to shed its 
benign influence alike on all classes and 
conditions of humanity—high and low, rich 
and poor, both sexes, all races, and all faiths. 


a 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 





Tue following extract is copied from the 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson :” 


“T have said that almost every human 
being has some intellectual peculiarity; some 
moral twist, away from the normal standard 
of rightness. Let it be added, that it is little 
wonder that the fact should be as itis. I do 
not think merely of a certain unhappy warping 
of an old original wrench, which human 
nature long ago received, and from which it 
never has recovered. I am not writing asa 
theologian; and so I do not suggest the grave 
consideration that human nature, being fallen, 
need not be expected to be the right working 
machinery that it may have been before it 
feli. But I may at least say, look how most 
people are educated; consider the kind of 
training they get, and the incompetent hands 
that train them; what chance have they of 
being anything but screws? Ah, my reader, 
if horses were broken by people as unfit for 
their work as most of the people who form 
human minds, there would not be a horse in 
the world that would not be dead Jame. You 
do not trust your thorough-bred colt, hitherto 
unhandled, to any one who is not understood 
to have a thorough knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and education of horses. But in 
numberless instances, even in the better 
classes of society, a thing which needs to be 
guarded against a thousand wrong tendencies, 
and trained up to a thousand right things from 
which it is ready to shrink, the most sensitive 
and complicated thing in nature, the human 
soul, is left to have its character formed by 
hands as hopelessly unfit for the task as the 
Lord Chancellor is to prepare the winner of 
the next St. Leger. You find parents and 
guardians systematically following a course 
of treatment calculated to bring out the very 
worst tendencies of the mind and heart that 
are latent in the little things given to their 
care. 

‘“* Ifa young horse has a tendency to shy, how 
carefully the trainer seeks to win him away 
from the habit. But if a poor little boy has a 











hasty temper, you may find his mother taking | 


the greatest pains to irritate that temper. If 
the little fellow have some physical or mental 
defect, you have seen parents who never miss 
an opportunity of throwing it in the boy’s 
face ; parents who seem to exult in the thought 
that they know the place where a touch will 
always cause to wince—the sensitive, unpro- 
tected point where the dart of malignity will 
never fail to get home. 

“Tf a child has said or done some wrong or 


| ineompetency exhibited in many other ways; 


| hopeful as to what may yet be made of human 
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foolish thing, you will find parents who are 
constantly raking up the remembrance of it, 
for the pure pleasure of giving pain. Would 
any kindly man, who knows that his horse 
has just fallen down and cut himself, take 
pains, whenever he came toa bit of freshly 
macadamized road, to bring down the poor 
horse on the sharp stones again with his 
bleeding knees? And even where you do not 
find positive malignity in those intrusted with 
the training of human minds, you find hopeless 


outrageous silliness and vanity, want of hon- 
esty, and utter want of sense. 

‘“*T say it deliberately, instead of wondering 
that most minds are such screws, I wonder 
with indescribable surprise that they are not a 
thousand times worse ; for they are like trees 
pruned and trained into ugliness and barren- 
ness. They are like horses carefully tutored 
to shy, kick, rear, and bite. It says something 


beings, that most of them are no worse than 
they are. Some parents, fancying, too, that 
they are educating their children on Christian 
principles, educate them in such a fashion 
that the only wonder is that the children do 
not end at the gallows.” C. H. D. 


a 2 


TALE WITH READERS 
ABOUT WELL-BALANCED HEADS. 





H. J. W. inquires whether a well-balanced 
head really is ome in which all the organs are 
in equal and harmonious development, or 
whether a well-balanced head is not rather 
one in which there may be some leading traits 
or qualities, with all other developments, such 
as to coalesce and harmonize with those lead- 
ing traits in such a manner as to enable a man 
to make the most of himself in that one direc- 
tion ? 

In reply to this interrogatory, we remark 
that most persons achieve success in the man- 
ner he suggests, that all the steel there is in 
their composition is, like that of an axe, on 
the cutting edge, while all the rest becomes 
accessory to that one cutting edge. But it 
does not follow that because men with one or 
two prominent qualities, backed up by all 
their other powers, happen to succeed in a 
special direction while they are minus in most 
other things, have “ well-balanced heads.” It 
proves, rather, that such developments are par- 
tial, fragmentary, and topical; and though 
such persons should follow what they can do 
best for their own success and for the good of 
the world in one view or aspect of the case, 
yet, in another light, it might be better for the 
world that these individuals should not achieve 
the highest personal success, but do something 
else that should develop their organs, so that, 
instead of being strong in one part and weak 
in everything else, they should be more har- 
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monized, and thereby be able to transmit to 
their children a better development in genera), 
We think “a well-balanced head” should be 
equal, or nearly so, in all its parts. 

there should be an excess of intellectual ang 
moral power to enable man to hold his own jg 
this wicked world, but if all men hereafter 
could be endowed with well-balanced organiza. 
tions, with every organ in the body fully de 
veloped, and every organ in the brain equal 
and well-developed, we think they would be 
great gainers. This would not, of course, pre. 
clude the following of special pursuits by in. 
dividuals, but would have this tendency, name. 
ly, to increase the activity and power of that 
class of faculties which should be chiefly 
used, while the other parts of the brain, being 
well-developed, would give adequate support 
to the faculties most used. Suppose, for in. 
stance, a man with a well-balanced head were 
to learn the blacksmith’s trade. His Form, 
Size, and Constructiveness would be chiefly 
exercised along with Combativeness and Firm. 
ness, and by following this pursuit for a num- 
ber of years these organs would not only 
become more active, but, probably, larger. 
Thus he would have a leading tendency to- 
ward the trade he had learned and followed. 
Another man, with the same form of head, 
learning another trade or business which re- 
quired the activity of another class of organs, 
would, in a few years, become eminent in 
the results of their activity. In some pro- 
fessions or pursuits a man requires a good 
development and activity of all his mental 
powers. A phrenologist, for example, needs 
intellect and discrimination, and talent to ex- 
plain his thoughts; but he needs also an ac- 
tive and strong development of every one of 
the human passions and sentiments, otherwise 
he can not duly understand and appreeiate 
their working in other people, and of course 
can not describe their actions. A teacher re- 
quires not only an active intellect, and an 
excellent memory and power of explanation, 
but, in order to train and manage his school, 
he needs a good endowment of each faculty of 
the intellect and of the entire mental constita- 
tion, so that if a child be deficient in a quality 
the teacher can supplement him in that respect; 
or, if the pupil had a large and strong organ, 
the teacher, having the same development, 
would have an active sympathy with the child 
in that particular, and would understand how 
to treat and manage him. A lawyer needs to 
know everything to excel in his profession, be- 
cause interests and strifes growing out of the 
activity of every faculty and passion, as well 
as cases involving interests in every avenue of 
life, are brought forward for his consideration. 
To-day, it will be a question of mechanism; 
to-morrow, a question of morals; another day, 
@ question of business; and so on through all 





the various phases of human life and interest. 
A lawyer, having a large base to his brain, 
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could be cunning, shrewd, smart, selfish, tricky, 
and know how to deal with things that are on a 
jow plane, but a cause in which morals, man- 
liness, and honor happened to be involved, he 
would be utterly inadequate to comprehend or 
manage it. Hence it is that the profession of 
the law becomes practically divided into many 
departments. Those who have mechanical 
talent predominant glide into patent-office bus- 
iness ; those who have taste for the sea and 
seafaring interests adopt the maritime branch 
of the profession; those who have taste for 
anatomy, physiology, and the healing art 
become familiar in cases involving wounds, 
suicides, and the malpractice of physicians 
and the like; while others, having a taste 
for mercantile affairs, have to do with banks 
and merchants; others devote themselves to 
the commercial profession, and use their legal 
knowledge in collecting debts from scoundrels 
who dishonestly evade payment. But if every 
man in the legal profession had an ample and 
“well-balanced head,” he could adopt one 
branch of the profession as well as another, 
and would, perhaps, be as good in each as any 
one now is in his peculiar department, though 
he might not have the time to acquire the re- 
quisite experience in each. A lawyer with a 
well-balanced head would not have, as is now 
sometimes the case, all his talents in one par- 
ticular channel and be almost idiotic in nearly 
everything else. A teacher, for example, who 
has an equal talent for each branch of educa- 
tion required to be taught, and good culture in 
each, is, on the whole, the best teacher, though 
we are aware that some successful teachers of 
languages are indifferent in mathematics ; 
while others are splendid mathematicians but 
poor as linguists, and in other branches of 
knowledge. In order, therefore, to secure for 
pupils anything like success in scholarship, 
several teachers must be employed, each to take 
the department in which he has special talent. 
The teacher who has an equal talent for chem- 
istry, history, mathematics, geography, gram- 
mar, natural history, etc., can, in our opinion, 
teach any one branch with quite as much suc- 
cess, and even more, by understanding, or at 
least having a talent for, every other depart- 
ment. Such a teacher would stand higher in 
the estimation of his pupils than one who had 
talent for one thing and weakness in all others. 
“A well-balanced head,” therefore, is one 
every part of which has a full degree of 
strength ; and a well-balanced character is one 
in which all the virtues, energies, and senti- 
ments, as well as talents, are well blended and 
tempered. 
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Foreivengss.—T he following beautiful pas- 
sage is from the pen of John G. Whittier— 
“My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong 
—so turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
one summer Sabbath day, I strolled among 
the green mounds of the village burial-place ; 
where pondering where all human love and 
hate find one sad level, and how, soon or late, 
wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened 
face and cold hands folded over a still heart, 
pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
whither al] footsteps tend—whence none de- 
part. Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
our common sorrow like a mighty wave swept 
all my pride away, and, trembling, I forgave. 





REPARTEES. 


Some persons seem to have an electric current 
of wit, which flashes the moment it meets an 
opposing one ; and it is our purpose here to give 
from memory a few specimens of this sort of wit, 
for which we would give the authors proper 
credit if we knew their names ; beginning with 
two of Lamb’s, which can not be left out of such 
a catalogue, familiar as they are. First, his reply 
when he was rebuked for coming in to business at 
the India House so very late in the morning, 
“ You know I always go away very early in the 
afternoon ;” and the still older one to the anxious 
passenger’s query on entering a crowded om- 
nibus, “ All full inside?” “I don’t know how 
tis with the rest of the passengers, but that last 
piece of oyster-pie did the business for me.” It 
is related of some friends of Campbell, the author 
of Hohenlinden, in leaving his room after a gay 
supper, that one of the number had the misfortune 
to fall down a long flight of stairs. The poet, 
alarmed by the noise, opened his door, and 
inquired, “ What’s that?” “Tis I, sir, rolling 
rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his fallen 
friend. Sheridan is said to have remarked, on 
entering a crowded committee-room, in parlia- 
mentary language, “ Will some member move 
that I may take the chair?” Also, on being 
asked how the sensitive Fox would tax a salary 
provided for him by his charitable friends, re- 
plied, “ Quarterly.” A poor poet, desiring a 
compliment, asked Curran (referring to his re- 
cently-published poem of that name), “‘ Have you 
read my Descent into Hell?” “No; I should 
like to see it,” replied the wit. A prosy member 
of parliament having asked him, “ Have you read 
my last speech?” he replied, “I hope I have.” 
Two old New England ministers were riding by a 
gallows, when the older one asked the other, 
“Where would you be if that tree bore its proper 
fruit?” “ Riding alone, sir,” was the immediate 
reply. An Irish girl at play on Sunday was 
accosted by the priest, “ Good-morning, daughter 
of the devil,” and meekly replied, “ Good-morn- 
ing, father.” Two friends meeting, one remarked, 
“T have just met a man who told me I looked 
exactly like you.” “Tell me who it was, that I 
may knock him down,” replied his friend. “Don’t 
trouble yourself,” said he ; “I did that myself at 
once.” The celebrated David Crockett, on visit- 
ing a menagerie, was comparing the countenance 
of a monkey to that of one of his fellow-members 
of Congress. Turning, he saw the gentleman had 
overheard his remarks; so, to make matters 
pleasant, he said, “ I do not know which to 
apologize to, you or the monkey.”” Two deacons 
were once disputing about the pro site for 
the new graveyard, when the first remarked, “ I’ll 
never be buried in that ground as long as I live.” 


“ What an obstinate man!” said the second ; “if 
my life is spared, I will.”-—Monitor. 
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Proressor Hitcucock, of Amherst College, 
which is the only college in the country where 
gymnastic exercises are conducted as part of 
the regular college duties, reports that after 
two years’ trial the gymnasium works with 
complete success. The health of the students 
has been greatly improved. 





REMARKABLE Works oF Human Lasor.—Nine- 
veh was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 miles 
round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Baqylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick, and 
100 high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was 100 years in building. The lar- 
gest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 653 on 
the sides; its base covers eleven acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in length, and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers 
and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
27 miles round, and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 
miles round. Athens was 25 miles round, and 
contained 359,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. 
The temple of Delphos was so rich in donations that 
it was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero car- 
ried away from it 200 statues. The walls of 
Rome were 13 miles round. 

Depts or Dirrerent Sxas.—In the neighbor- 
hood of the continents the seas are often shallow ; 
thus, the Baltic Sea has a depth of only 120 feet 
between the coasts of Germany and those of Swe- 
den. The Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, 
has a depth of only 130 feet. Between France 
and England, the greatest depth does not exceed 
800 feet, while southwest of Ireland it suddenly 
sinks 2,000 feet. The seas in the south of Europe 
are much deeper than the preceding. The west- 
ern basin of the Mediterranean seems to be very 
deep. In the narrowest part of the Straits of 
Gibraltar it is not more than 1,000 feet below the 
surface. A little farther toward the east, the 
depth falls to 3,000 feet, and at the south coast of 
Spain to nearly 6,000 feet. On the northwest of 
Sardinia, bottom has not been found at the depth 
of nearly 6,800 feet. 


Tue Oricin or Pranos.—The piano-forte, that 
favorite parlor instrument, now considered an al- 
most indispensable article in every family that 
can purchase it, was invented by J. C. Schroder, 


of Dresden, in 1717. The square piane was made 
first by Fredica, an organ builder of Saxony, 
about 1758. Piano-fortes were made in London 
by M. Zumpic, a German, 1766. The manufac- 
ture of this instrament was commenced in this 
country since the openingof the present century. 
READING For AMUSEMENT.—Dr. Dewey has, in the 
Christian Examiner, some just remarks on the dis- 
tinction between reading for mere entertainment 
or amusement, and reading for improvement. ‘I 
do not know what a man is thinking about,” he 
says, “ who never makes any distinction here ; who 
never conceives that he has anything to do with 
the wonderful faculty of thought but to amuse it. 
An ordinarily industrious man feels obliged, in 
common decency, to proportion his recreation to 
his business, and it is indecent for an intellectual 
being to give up all his hours for mental culture 
to mere entertainment.” Hence he lays it down 
as a rule, that every person desirous of strength- 
ening his or her mind, should, from timgto time, 
read some hard book—that is, some book which 
will demand close attention, and thoroughly ex- 
ercise the reasoning faculty. So discursive and 
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dissipating, as we may say, are our modern habits 
of reading, and, indeed, our general range of 
modern literature, that we are quite inclined to 
agree with the Doctor, that it would be the best 
thing that could happen to many minds among us, 
to be rigidly shut up for two or three months 
to a single wise book, and thus be obliged to study 
one thing. So much news-reading. story-reading, 
and reading for the mere luxury of reading, as is 
practiced by our people, is about as bad as no 
reading atall. It is distractiog, dissipating, and 
enervating to the mind. It is like a tree growing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


all to bark. or all to leaves, to insure its top- | 


pling over by its own weight, for the lack of the 
solid timber to give it support. 


2 


REWARD OF KINDNESS. 


Tere are moments in the lives of many un- 
fortunate men, and even of reckless criminals, 
when tender sympathy would save them from 
lives of vice and shame. A London paper gives 


which is better than any argument: 

A servant of Rev. Rowland Hill very lately 
died, and his master preached his funeral sermon 
to a numerons audience, in the course of which 
he mentioned the following anecdote : 


the deceased, and have had it in their power to | 


observe- bis character and conduct. They can | 
bear witness that I speak the truth, when I assert | 


that for a considerable number of years past, he 


has proved himself a perfectly sober, houest, in- | 


dustrious, and religious man, faithfully perform- 
ing, as far as lay in his power, the duties of his 


station in life, and serving God with constancy | 


and zeal; and yet this very man, this virtuous 
aod pious man, was once a robber on the highway. 
More than thirty years ago he stopped me on the 
high road, and demanded my money. Not at all 
intimidated, I argued with him. I asked bim 


what could induce him to pursue so iniquitous a | 


course of life. 

“*¢T have been a coachman, sir,’ said he, ‘ but 
am now out of place, and not being able to get a 
character, can obtain no employment, and am 
therefore obliged to resort to this means of gain- 
ing subsistence.’ 

“T desired him to call upon me; he promised 
he would, and kept his word. I talked further 
with him, and offered to take him into my service. 
He cousented, and ever sioce that period he has 
served me faithfully, and not me only. but he has 
fsithfully served hisGod. And instead of having 
fi \ished his life in a public, ignominious manner, 


with a depraved and hardened mind, as he prob- | 


ably soon would have done, he has died in peace, 
rejuicing in hope, and prepared, we trust, for the 


society of just men made perfect. Till this day, | 


this extraordinary occurrence has been confined 
to his breast and mine. I have never mentioned 
it even to my dearest friend.” 


eh ee 


In the United States, during the last year, 24 
persons have died at or over 100 years of age. 
Of these 7 were of African descent, | Indian, and 
the rest white ; 12 were females ; 2 of the cente- 
narians were from Connecticut ; the highest age 
claimed was for Havanna, the Indian, who died 
aged 120. There were but 63 names on the pen- 
sion roll at Washington, of Revolutionary pension- 
ers, on the Ist of July last. 


In spite of Chesterfield, langh if you feel like it 
Smiles are tolerated by the very pinks of polite- 
ness ; and a laugh is but the full-bloom flower of 
which a smile is the bud. It is a sort of vocal 
music, a glee in which everybody can take part. 





ANECDOTES OF PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Lewvet Horxts, who practiced in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the latter part of the last century, 
sustained a reputation, both in the theory and 
practice of medicine, far in advance of any of his 
colleagues. His character was full of striking 
eccentricities. He had confidence in himself, and 
had power to impart it to others. He knew the 
influence of the mind upon those diseased, and 
used this knowledge to advantage. In person 
Dr. Hopkins was tall, lean, and stooping; his 


| countenance strongly marked, his features large, 


eyes light, limbs uncommonly long, but strong 
and muscular. His opinions were always strong- 
ly expressed, although not always in the most 
approved style. On visiting a patient in the 
crisis of fever, Dr. H. found that her friends 
supposed her to be in a dying state. The father 


| said to him, “My daughter is dying, had I not 


| better send for a clergyman?” “No,” was the 
an incident from the lips of an eccentric preacher, | 


reply ; “but if you do, send for the undertaker 
and have her measured for a coffin at the same 
time.” The father, indignant at this unfeeling 


| reply, remonstrated in severe language for trifling 
| at such a moment, and demanded an explanation. 
“Many persons present were acquainted with | 


The Doctor explained : “ My meaning is, you may 
as wellsend for both as one. If your daughter is 
allowed to be quiet, I will forfeit my reputa- 
tion that she will recover. But if you excite and 
disturb her as you propose, my opinion is she will 
surely die.” 

In acute diseases, the practice of Dr. Hopkins 
was very energetic, and, according to the light of 
those days, he used lancet and antimony, calomel 
and opium, with a liberal hand. But he could 
sometimes let nature have her own way. When- 
ever he became much interested in a case he gave 
it unceasing attention, and would sometimes stay 
by his patient day and night, administering the 
potions with his own hand. In one case, at about 
a critical period, he became fearful the medicines 
would want changing. He could not sleep—got 
up in the night, rode four miles to his patient, en- 
tered the house without saying a word, felt the 
pulse and skin, made signs for and examined the 
tongue, and, being satisfied that his patient was 
better, left the house without speaking a word to 
any one. 

Previous to his time, physicians were in the 
alexipharmic practice in febrile diseases, and ad- 
ministered medicines as antidotes to the poison 
they supposed the disease to be. Dr. H. intro- 
duced the antiphlogistic regimen and practice. 
Being called to a child, very low in scarlet fever, 
he found the little sufferer loaded with bed- 
clothes, the room hot, every crack and keyhole 
being stopped, although the day was one of the 
pleasantest in summer. Dr. H. was a stranger in 
the family. His whole appearance was ugly and 
uncouth. Entering the room in his usual uncere- 
monious manner, staring about with his large 
eyes, without uttering a word he went to the bed, 
took the child in his arms, ran out of the house, 
and seated himself in a refreshing sbade, where 
the cooling and healthful breeze could fan the 
burning sufferer. The whole household followed, 
the neighborhood was aroused, and broomsticks 


| ad libitum were threatened. He succeeded, how- 


ever, in maintaining his position, and in inducing 








them to follow his directions. The child immegj, 
ately improved, and soon entirely recovered, 
Dr. Hopkins was well known for his jj 

productions, but he seldom wrote over his own 
name. Being published only in the periodicals of 
that time, but few known to be his have been 
preserved. That which has been most extensively 
preserved is a eulogy on a cancer quack, com. 
mencing : 


“ Here lies a fool flat on his brick, 
The victim of a cancer quack.” 


Medical writers give it as their belief, that Dr, 
Hopkins fell a victim to the pursuit of an improper 
remedy in his own case. He was always appre. | 
hensive of pulmonary consumption. After ha: 
exposed himself to cold, he was attacked with 
pain in the side, He was bled repeatedly, and 
took frequent doses of neutral salts. Unexpept 
edly dropsy of the chest ensued, and he died in 
1801, in the fifty-first year of his age. 
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Tricks oF THE Wine Trap—e—The United 
States are represented to be the largest consum- 
ers of champagne in the world, and the consump: 
tion per anoum is estimated to be one million 
baskets. The whole champagne district is about 
twenty thousand acres, and the amount of wine 
manufactured for exportation is ten million bot 
tles, or about eight hundred thousand baskets. 
Of this, Russia consumes 160.000, Great Britain 
and her possessions 165,000, France 162.000, Ger- 
many 146,000, and the United States 220,000, 
The custom-house in Philadelphia, through which 
passes a large amount of the champagne import- 
ed into this country, reports only 175,028 baskets 
peranpum. Seven hundred and eighty thousand 
bottles, therefore, of the wine drank in this coun- 
try for imported champagne, is counterfeit—an 
amount equal to the whole supply of the cham- 
pagne district for the world. 


Asovt Lire.—If it is well for a man to live at 
all, he should endeavor to avoid all those influ- 
ences which detract from the beauty and har- 
mony of human existence. In other words, he 
should “make the most of life,’ and not allow 
himself to be distracted, annoyed, or confounded 
by anything. He should fully possess himself, 
being at peace with his own soul, and having 
great good-will for all mankind. Life, then, will 
have a beautiful significance to him ; its current 
will be deep and flow gently on—in all the bean- 
ties of the world reflected. 


Ay orator, in an address before a literary ass0- 
ciation in Toronto, Canada, said : “ Experience 
teaches us that it requires a hundred years to 
form the oak, half a century to form a good law- 
yer, a quarter of a century to make a general, 
and three generations to make a gentleman.” 

“ Doctor, what do you think is the cause of 
this frequent rush of blood to my head?” “Oh, 
it’s nothing but an effort of nature. Nature, you 
know, abhors a vacuum.” 


Sorrow is the night of the mind. What would 
be a day without its night? The day reveals one 








sun only; the night brings to light the whole of 
the universe. The analogy is complete. Sorrow 
is the firmament of thought and the school of in- 
telligence. 
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RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


A 


Tas following are worthy of being printed in 
letters of gold, and being placed in a conspicuous 
position in every bousebold ; 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, incul- 
cate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmaess with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean ex- 
actly what you say. 

3, Never promise them anything, unless you are 
sure you can give them what you promise. ’ 

4, If you tell a child to do anything, show him 
how to do it, and see that it is done. 

6. Always punish your children for willfully 
disobeying you, but never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you, or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have at another time, under the 
same circumstances, forbidden. 

ll. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals 
the perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-indul- 
gence, is the appointed and sure method of se- 
curing happiness. 


ee 


Be Cuorerre. at Your Meats.—The ben- 
eft derived from food taken, depends very 
much upon the condition of the body while eat- 
ing. If taken in a moody, cross, or despairing 
condition of the mind, digestion is much less 
perfect and slower than when taken with a cheer- 
ful disposition. The very rapid and silent manner 
too common among Americans should be avoid- 
ed, and some topic of interest introduced at 
meals that all may partake in, and if a hearty 
laugh is occasionally indulged in it will be all the 
better. 

It is not uncommon, that a person dining in 
pleasant and social company can eat and digest 
well that which, when eaten alone, and the mind 
absorbed in some deep study, or brooding over 
cares and disappointments, would lie long undi- 
gested in the stomach, causing disarrangement 
and pain, and, if much indulged in, become the 
cause of permanent and irreparable injury to the 
system. 

January was added to the list of the months 
by the second Roman king, 672 years before 
Christ. The name is derived from Janus, to 
whom the first day was sacred. Under the Chris- 
tian dispensation the day acquired additional 
celebrity as the anniversary of Christ’s circum- 
cision, It has been a festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church since 481, and of the Church of 
England since 1550. 
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ENDURANCE. 


BY CHABLES MACKAY. 


Wene the lonely acorn never bound 

In the rude, cod grasp of the rotting ground ; 
Did the rigid f- ost never hardea up 

Tne mold above sts burs ing cup; 

Were it never soaked in the rain and hail, 

Or cbili’d by the breath of the wintry gale, 

It would not sprout in the sunshine free, 

Or give the promi-e of a tree; 

It would not spread to the summer air 

Its lengthening boughs and branches fair, 

To form a bower where, in starry nignts, 
Young love might dream unknown delights ; 
Or stund in the woods among its peers, 

Fed by the dews of a thousand years. 


Were never the dull, unseemly ore 

Dregg’d from the depths where it slept of yore, 
Were it never cast into searching flame, 

To be purged of impuri'y and shame ; 

Were it never moltea ’mid burning brands, 

Or bruised and beaten by staiwart hands, 

It wou d never be known as a thing of worth; 
It would never emerge to a nobler birth ; 

It would never be formed into mystic rings, 

To fetter love’s erratic wings ; 

It would never shine amid priceless gems, 

On the girth of imperial diadems ; 

Nor become to the world a power and a pride, 
Cherished, adored, and deified. 

So thou, O man of a noble soul, 

Starting in view of a glorious goal, 

Wert thou never exposed to the blasts forlorn— 
The storms of sorrow—the sleets of scorn ; 
Wert thou never refined in p:tiless fire, 

From the dross of thy sloth and mean desire ; 
Wert thou never taught to feel and know 

That the truest love bas its roots in woe, 

Thou would’st never urriddle the complex plan, 
Or reacn half way to the perfect man ; 

Thou wou!d’st never attain the tranquil height, 
Where wisdom purifies the sight, 

And God to the humbl 

The bliss and beauty of His ways. 


fnla. 
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Be GentLtemen at Home.—There are few fam- 
ilies, we imagine, anywhere, in which love is not 
abused as furnishing a license for impoliteness. 
A husband, or father, or brother will speak harsh 
words to those that he loves the best, and to those 
who love him the best, simply because the security 
of love and family pride keeps him from getting 
his head broken. It is a shame that a man will 
speak more impolitely at times to his wife or 
sister than he would dare to any other female, 
except a low and vicious one. It is thus that the 
holiest affections of a man’s nature prove to be a 
weaker protection to a woman in the family circle 
than the restraints of society, and that a woman 
usually is indebted for the kindest politeness of 
life to those not belonging to her own household. 
Things ought not so to be. The man who, be- 
cause it will not be resented, inflicts his spleen 
and bad temper upon those of his hearth-stone, 
is a small coward and a very mean man. Kind 
words are the circulating medium between true 
gentlemen and true ladies at home, and no polish 
exhibited in society can atone for the harsh lan- 
guage and disrespectfnl treatment too often in- 
dulged in between those bound together by God's 
own ties of blood, and the still more sacred bonds 
of conjugal love. 

‘“‘A srout heart, a clear conscience never de- 
spair!’’ were the last words ever written by John 





Quincy Adams to his son, Charles F. Adams. 
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APFECTION. 


Or all the gratifications human nature can 
enjoy, and of all the delight it is formed to im- 
part, none is equal to that which springs from a 





CONJUGAL 


| long tried and mutual affection. The bappiness 


which arises from conjugal felicity is capable of 
withstanding the attacks of time, grows vigorous 
in age, and animates the heart with pleasure and 
delight, when the vital fluid can scarcely force a 
passage through it. 

No man ever prospered in the world without 
the consent and co-operation of his wife, let him 
be ever so frugal, industrious, or successful ; and 
it avails nothing if she is unfaithful to this trust, 
or profusely squanders in pleasure or dissipation 
those sums which toil and application gained. 
But if she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards 
his labor with an endearing smile, with what con- 
fidence will he resort to his merchandise or his 
farm—fly over lands—sail ‘upon the sea—meet 
difficulty and encounter dangers—if he knows 


| that itis not spending his strength in vain, but 


that his labor will be rewarded by the sweets of 
home? How delightful it is to have a friend to 
cheer, and a companion to soothe the solitary 
hours of grief and pain! Solitude and disap- 
pointment enter into the history of any man’s 
life, and he is but half provided for his voyage 
who finds but an associate for happy hours, 
while, for months of darkness, no sympathizing 
partner is prepared. 

Prudence and foresight can neither ward off 
the stroke of disease nor prevent the calamities 
which are ordained by Heaven. Affluence can 
not purchase a relief from pain, nor wealth cool 
a fever in the blood. The best endowment is a 
heart ready to sympathize, and a life that is ab- 
solutely bound up in his. As enjoyment derives 
additional relish from anticipation, so misery 
loses the poignancy of its barb in the bosom 
formed for sympathetic kindness. 


—————<2 re 


THE IRISHMAN IN IRELAND AND 
IN AMERICA. 


Tue Irishman, when he expatriates himself 
to one of those American States, loses much of 
that affectionate, confiding, master-worshiping 
nature which makes him so good a fellow 
when at home. But he becomes more of a 
man. He assumes a dignity which he never 
has known before. He learns to regard his 
labor as his own property. That which he 
earns, he takes without thanks, but he desires 
to take no more than he earns. To me per- 
sonally he has, perhaps, become less pleasant 
than he was. But to himself. It seems to 
me that such a man must feel himself half a 
god, if he has the power of comparing what he 
is with what he was. 

It is right that all this should be acknowl- 
edged by us. When we speak of America and 
of her institutions, we should remember that 
she has given to our increasing population 
rights and privileges which we could not give 
—which, as an old country, we probably can 
never give. That self-asserting, obtrusive in. 
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dependence which so often wounds us, is, if 
viewed aright, but an outward sign of those 
good things which a new country has produced 
for its people. Men and woman do not beg in 
the States; they do not offend you with tat- 
tered rags; they do not complain to Heaven of 
starvation ; they do not crouch to the ground 
for half-pence. If poor, they are not abject in 
their poverty. They read and write. They 
walk like human beings made in God’s form. 
They know that they are men and women, 
owing it to themselves and to the world that 
they should earn their bread by their labor, 
but feeling that when earned it is their own. 
If this be so—if it be acknowledged that it is 
so—should not such knowledge in itself be 
sufficient testimony of the success of the coun- 
try and of her institutions ?— America, by An- 
thony Trollope. 
oo 
LITTLE NELLIE. 

Littte Nettie, as our readers are aware, 
publishes a paper called “The Penfield Ex- 
tra,” at Penfield, N. Y. She is only twelve 
years old, and is the youngest editor and pub- 
lisher, probably, in the world. She has re- 
cently sent us a photograph of herself, taken 
by Prof. Powelson, of Rochester, N. Y., which 
does credit to the artist while it gives us a 
much prized souvenir of the little editor. 
When the photograph came, it was placed in 
the hands of our phrenological examiner, who 
proceeded to give his opinion of the original, 
which was taken down by a shorthand writer, 
and may some day be published. 


i oe 


Tue Resutt or a Century.—One hundred 
years ago there was not a white man in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, or [Illinois territories. 
Then what is now the most flourishing part of 
America, was as little known as the country 
round the mountains of the moon. It was not 
till 1769 that the gallant and adventurous 
Boone left his home in North Carolina to be- 
come the first settler of Kentucky. The first 
pioneer of Ohio did not settle for twenty years 
after that time. A hundred years ago, Can- 
ada belonged to France, and the whole popu- 
lation of the United States did not exceed a 
million and a halfof people. A hundred years 
ago, the great Frederick of Prussia was per- 
forming those grand exploits which have made 
him imnfortal in military annals, and with his 
Jittle monarchy was sustaining a single-handed 
contest with Russia, Austria, and France, the 
three great powers of Europe combined. 

A hundred years ago the United States was 
the most loyal part of the British Empire, and 
no speck on the political horizon indicated the 
struggles which within a score of years there- 
after established the great Republic of the 
world. A hundred years ago there were but 


four newspapers in America; steam engines | 


had not been imagined, and railroads and tel- 
egraphs had not entered the remotest concep- 
tion of man. When we come to look back at 
it through the vista of history, we find that the 
eentury which has passed has been allotted to 
more important events, in their bearing upon 
the happiness of the world, than almost any 
which have elapsed since the creation. 


OO Oe 
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OUR LANGUAGE. 

Tue difficulties attending the mastery of 
our language are illustrated by the following 
curious collection of words: 

A little girl was looking at the picture of 
a number of ships, when she remarked—“ See 
what a flock of ships.’””? We corrected her by 
saying that a flock of ships was called a fleet, 
and a fleet of sheep was called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the 
foreigner who is mastering the intricacies of 
our language, with respect to its nouns of 
multitude, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, 
and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a 
pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gang of 
angels is called a host, and a host of porpoises 
is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffalo is call- 
ed a herd, and a herd of children is called a 
troop, and a troop of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a gal- 
ary, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, 
and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a 
heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of wor- 
shipers is called a congregation, and a congre- 
tion of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gen- 
tlefolks is called the élite, and the élite of the 
city’s thieves and rascals is called the roughs, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is call- 
ed the community, or the public, according as 
they are spoken of as the religious “ commu- 
nity” or the secular “ public.” 


he ee 
IP I DIE FIRST, DEAR LOVE. 


[Mackay has written some very good things, but never 
anything sweeter than the following :] 


Iv I die first, dear love, 
My mournful soul made free, 
Shall sit at heaven’s high portal, 
To wait and watch for thee— 
To wait and watch for thee, love, 
And through the deep, dark space 
To peer with human longings 
For thy dear radiant face. 


*Mid all the stars of heaven, 
One only will I see— 
The earth-star of my passion, 
Half heaven for holding thee : 
All heaven for holding thee, love, 
And the brightest of all the spheres, 
By thy smile illaminated, 
Or hallowed by thy tears. 


If I die first, dear love, 
I feel that this shall be, 

For heaven will not be heaven 
Until it’s shared with thee— 
Until iv’s shared with thee, love, 

I'll linger at the gate; 
Or be thy guardian angel, 
To teach thee how to wait, 


And when thy hour shall come, 
And through the yielding night 
I see thy happy spirit 
Up-soaring, robed in light, 
Mine shall go forth to meet thee, 
And through the eternal door 
Pass in with thee rejoicing, 
Made one fer evermore. 





[For Life Mustrated.) 
SYLVAN GLEN. 


BY JENNY LEACH. 


A tonEty, shadowed, fairy spot, 
Far from the homes of men, 

With silvery waters gurgling through— 
We've named it “ Sylvan Glen.” 

Here hemlocks raise their tall, dark heads, 
And twilight make of noon ; 

For through these arches seldom peep 
The face of sun or moon. 


And rough, gray rocks are on each side, 
Like some cathedral, old and grim, 
And as you list, you seem to hear 
The nuns’ low vesper hymn ; 
You hear the dirges chaunted low, 
The voice of prayer arise 
To Him who rules the golden courts 
Above the bending skies. 


The dream is past—’tis but gray rocks, 
And waters gushing free, 

As down the rocks they hastening fall, 
With songs of wildwood glee. 

Here golden flowers tell of the stars, 
Shining at eve so bright, 

And yonder a pale and nameless one 
Speaks of the snow-drifts white. 


The lily is bending to kiss the wave, 
The bird voices warble low, 
The leaves are joining their quiet hymn 
With the brook waves’ rippling flow; 
Here the wild rose blushes alone, 
In her queenly beauty and pride, 
And yonder, beneath those broad, green leaves, 
Is where the meek violets hide. 


Ob! this is the spot to seek, and dream 
Of childhood’s sweet days gone by, 
Where naught may disturb the dreamer 
But the wind and the waves’ low sigh ; 
No eye but “ Our Father's” upon us, 
No laughter or voices of mirth, 
While the soul goes upward on angel wings, 
Away from the cares of earth. 


+ > 


A NBW TRIUMPH IN PHOTOG. 
RAPHY. 





PuotocrapHy has achieved a new triumph 
in England. It is well known that drawing 
on wood for engraving requires peculiar skill 
and tact, which can only be acquired after 
long practice. Since wood engraving has be- 
come the favorite mode of book illustration, 
drawings from our most eminent artists are 
much in request. But it happens that few 
painters can successfully place their designs 
on wood. Consequently another, and, in 
most cases, an inferior artist, has to be em- 
ployed to transfer the original drawing, to the 
great loss of the vigor and delicacy of touch 
peculiar to the painter—as in all translations 
there must be some sacrifice of the truthful- 
ness of the original. But here Photography 
kindly steps in to our assistance. By an im- 
genious process, perfected by Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, the wood engraver, the artist’s draw- 
ing fay be transferred to the wood block with 
microscopic accuracy and fidelity. This result 
has long been a desideratum, and frequently 
attempted, but is only now carried to a success- 
ful issue. It required a combination of the 
practical knowledge of the wood-engraver 
with the skill of the photographer ; and these 
happily have met in the person of Mr. Bolton, 
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to whom the artists and publishers must feel 
under great obligation, inasmuch as the one 


can now have his most complex designs trans- © 
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ferred to the wood as faithfully as he could do 
them himself; while the advantage to the 
publisher consists in his being able to obtain 
drawings on wood at a comparatively trifling 
cost, thus rendering many works of art avail- 
able which hitherto have, from their complex- 
ity, been debarred from use. 

We clip the above from an exchange, and 
we beg to state to our “cousins over the 
water,” that this process has been in successful 
operation in the “wilds of America” for six 
yearsor more. Nearly all the likenesses pub- 
lished in this Journal for the past six years 
have been photographed from life direct on 
the wood block ready for the engraver’s han, 
by Waters & Son, New York. This reminds 
us, that after the Monitor had been developed 
jn America, and thus rendered the British 
navy worthless, the claim was set up in En- 
gland that it was a British invention, but the 
significant fact is added, that their Admiralty 
Board had rejected the plan as valueless, and 
therefore unworthy of atrial. It has been tried 
here, and proved a success ; now England not 
only claims the invention, but is building iron 
vessels as the basis of a navy. 








Go Correspondents. 





B. B.—l. Would you advocate wearing the 
beard constantly, and, if so, why? 

Ans. We advocate the wearing of the beard constantly, 
because God put it on the human face. We see no more 
Teason for wearing the beard sometimes and shaving at 
others, than we would for shaving the head at sc~etimes 
and wearing the hair at others. The wearing of the 
beard in this country is a modern usage. Until the Mex- 
fean war, in 1846-8, probably there were not a hundred 
men in the United States, at least in the more cultivated 
portions of it, who wore a full beard; and it was regarded 
as a mark of eccentricity, or slovenliness, or insanity 
whenever it was worn ia full. Now, nothing is more 
common than a full beard. There are objections to the 
beard as now worn by men who have shaved for twenty- 
five years, and thus acquired a hard, stiff, and unpleasant 
beard; and although they look bristling with their hard, 
coarse beard, made so by previous shaving, we tolerate it 
to create a public sentiment in favor of Nature, and as an 
encouragement to the young not to shave atull, Persons 
who never shave have a comparatively light, soft beard, 
which is not disagreeable to the touch or to the eye. The 
beard on the upper lip is not convenient in many respects, 
but we have no disposition to quarrel with the Creator in 
regard to it. We remember when a fall beard looked 
disgusting and bearish, but we have become so used to 
seeing it, that now a man sbaved completely smooth looks 
cheap and pusiilanimous. 

2 In alate number of your Journal, you say that Lan- 
gu is located above and back of the eye, while ia 

P y Proved and Iitusirated” you place it under 


the eye. Please tell me the exact location, and the man- 
ner of determining its size ? 


Ans. In “ Phrenology Proved and Illustrated” it is net 
intended to state that the organ itself is under the eye, 
only that that is where we look for the outward indication 
of the development of Langusge. The organ itself in the 
brain is located on what, in anatomy, is calied the super- 
orbitar plate. This constitutes the upper wall or ceiling 
of the eye-socket. When that part of the brain which 
constitutes the organ of Language located on this plate 
or ceiling of the eye-socket is large, it depresses that 
Plate, and pushes the eyeball forward ‘and downward, 
making the under eyelid look swollen, hke a sack, and 
also causes the eye to stand out as if there was not room 
enough in the socket. There are two manifestations of 
Language, owing to the peculiar development of the 
brain; one is, that the eye protrudes directly forward 
Without showing a fullness underneath it, This is the 





call 


sign of accuracy and precision of speech. When the éye 
is depressed, and there is a purse or sack-like fullness 
under it, and a good deal of room between the eyeball 
itself and the brow above it, it is an indication of word- 
iness, affluence, or volubility of speech. Charles Dickens 
is an excellent example of this development. Also Col- 
onel Gad Humphrey, whose likeness may be found in the 
present number, in the article entitled, “A Shelf in our 
Cabinet.” Indeed, the Colonel has both signs of Lan- 
guage—that of precision, also that of copiousness. 

8. You say that women learn Phrenology more readily 
than men. What nus should be well developed in 
order to obtain a knowledge of the science? 


Ane, Women are generally more apt and intuitive, and 
are better discerners of character, and hence have more 
taste for the science which reads character. And we be- 
lieve that the female mind takes scholarship more readily 
than the masculine, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
higher branghes of Philosophy and Mathematics. It 
requires aptness, clearness, intuition, not profoundness of 
mind to learn Pfrenology. The organs required for study- 
ing Phrenology amea good development and harmonious 
balance of all the faculties. When these ean not be had, 
an Active Temperament, large Perceptives, large Event- 
uality, Comparison, and Haman Nature are greatly ad- 
vantageous in the study of Phrenology. 


A.P.—1. Have any works on Physiognom 
written by either of the Fowles? “ ated 

Ans. No. 

2. When will the work mentioned in “ Memory,” enti- 
tled “ Signs of Character,” be published ? 

Ans. Probably notatall. In the “Self-Instructor” much 
matter on that subject is given, which doubtless will be 
made to answer the purpose of fulfilling that promise. 

8. Is “ Lavater’s Physiognomy” reliable ? 

Ans. No work that we have ever seen on Physiognomy, 
Lavater’s included, s in all respects reliable; perhaps 
Lavater’s least of all. There is much truth in his state- 
men's; but he has not reduced it to a science. 

4. Have departed spirits anything to do with spirit-rap- 
pings, ete., or are those produced by nat- 
ural causes? 

Ans. These questions have agitated the thinking world 
for eleven years past. Many volumes and newspapers 
have been filled with the discussion; still the world is 
divided in opinion. We suspect that these phenomena 
will be explained on philosophical principles, even though 
it should be found a fact that the spirits of the departed do 
communicate with the living. There are many things in 
Nature quite as mysterious as are these manifestations, 
so-called. We do not pretend to diseuss this subject in the 
Journal. There are other papers, ably conducted, de- 
voted to it. 

5. Have you any back numbers of the Warsr-Ovre 
JouRNAL, prior to January, 1862? 

Ans. Yes. 


C. L —1. How can a man who has lived a low, 
immoral life to a certain age reform, become a changed 
man, and lead a different lie? What wili be the effect on 
the heau and temperament 


Ans. Some men lead a low, immoral life, not because 
their head ia low and their dispositions naturally debased, 
but b their circums' es promote immorality and 
vice. Any child will swear if that is the language which 
he hears, just as he would talk German or Spanish if he 
were brought up to hear it, And though some have an 
organization so reflaed that it would not harmonize with 
their dispositions to be base, vicious, coarse, and vulgar, 
still, if their surroundiogs were only of such a character, 
they would adopt those habits with apparent relish. Such 
a person, by being brought under better influences, would 
quickly rise to a better life. There are some persons who 
are badly organized, and they take to vice and immerality 
as a duck takes to water. We have them in every com- 
munity, and they generally bring up in the penitentiary or 
the poor-house. Such persons, by great effort, and very 
favorable external infiaences, may reform; but all who 
have anything to do with ragged-schools, Sunday-schools, 
or churches know that these weak brethren are continually 
failing away, and require patience and labor to keep them 
on the track, or prevent them from becoming an open 
scandal to the church and community. Persons who have 
strong passions, and only medium inteliectual and moral 
powers, seem to hang on the balance between virtue and 
vice. They take their. character, so to speak, frem those 
with whom they chance to bé. If they are with the good, 
their better nature, by betng rendered active, leads, and 








their actions tend toward goodness and virtue. If they 
fall in with those who'are animul and selfish, their s-Ifish 
and animal faculties are excited, while their morul powers 
are not appealed to; and they lapse into viee; they go 
with the current; they do as those do with whom they are 
associated. Such a man, by religious and moral reforma- 
tion, if he have s1ch associations as are appropriate, will 
steadily grow in grace; and the “ House of David” in his 
soul will become stronger, while the animal propensities, 
or the “ House of Sani” in the soul becomes weaker ; and 
in a few years this new mode of life will have made its 
impress on the organization, not only of the brain, but of 
the body also. 

8. C. M.—What prompts man to violate his 
conscience ? 

Ans. Many of man’s faculties tempt him to go astray 
from the right path, or to violate his conscience, and one 
of the uses of Conscientiousness is to prevent the abuse of 
the other faculties. Man uses his Mirthfulness and I mita- 
tion sometimes wrongfally in mimicking and making fan 
of the aged, the infirm, the decrepit, and the poor. Ap- 
probativeness blo-soms into vanity, and leads us to violate 
conscience. So Firmness and Self-Esteem, each in its 
way. goes to excess, and mars the character. But when 
we come lower down in the scale of faculties, to the lusts, 
the passions, the appetites, it 1s bere we find the great use 
for Conscientiousness in restraining and guiding the action 
of these faculties. Alimentiveness in many ways leads to 
wrong doing. Destructiveness and Combativeness, in the 
form of cruelty, revenge, captiousness, and quarrelsome- 
ness, lead to the violation of conscience. Acquisitiveness, 
in excess, often leads to stealing and ever-reaching in 
business ; while Secretiveness is seen in deception, hypoc- 
risy, and double-dealing. Amativeness, perbaps more 
than most faculties, leads to all manner of perversion, and 
is a prolific source of the violation of conscience, To sum 
up the many ways in which the conscience is vio'ated, let us 
quote from James i. 18,14: “ Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God, for God can not be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed.” 

Mr. W. H. W., of Fossbridge, Yorkshire, Eng., 
is informed that the December number of this Journal for 
1861 has run short, and can not be supplied. 





—— 


J.—Is there any objection to the union by 
marriage of two persons who are distantly related, and, 
80, what is the objection ? 

Ans. That depends almost entirely on how “ distantly 
related” the parties are. If as far back as Adam, n» pos- 
sible objection could be urged agaiust their uvion. We 
once heard of a man that bappened to bear the same name 
as another who was not respectable. When inquired of 
if he were related to him, he replied, ““ Yes, I soppose so, 
by the way of Adam; but #e have always looked upon it 
in the light of a family misfortune.” We have said and 
written much on the subject of marrying near relations, 
and believe that it is not well for relatives to marry within 
the sixth degree; and the sixteenth would be better, and 
the sixtieth still better. Yet there are persons bearing the 
relation of second cousins, who resemble the families 
through which the relationship does not come, and they 
are really less alike than many persons who can claim no 
relationship. But as you do not say how distant the re- 
lation is, we can not answer more definitely, The more 
distant, however, the beter, 
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of fifty p'ain men in whose hands it might be placed 
forty-nine of them would not lay it down, nor think of 
dinner, t I! he had read every line of it, though it 1 
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THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


AND 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Jory Nowsen, 1862, commenced the Tmrrr- 
Srxta Votume of the Amesioan PHREnoLo@icaL Jour- 
NAL. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 

The Turery-Stxra Votvms of the Awertcan Pare- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRNAL opened with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will expla and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of th» Humana Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will ve thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; o 
motto, “ 4 sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view, 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will reeeive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will oceupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culiure, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tas Youne, also, will find the 
Jovrnat a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virwae, seld them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, ete., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, ete., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JourRnNaL, ought to insure us at Jeast, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
sabscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A litue effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the Parzno.toeicaL JouRsaL. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single C»py, Montbly, One Year 
4 ps oe lo or parate addresses, if ope.. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinees to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular, 





Sent pre-paid by the first mail, to any Post-Office in the 
“a "se eates of: Conan. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Comsr’s Lecrvres on Purenotoey. Illustrated.. $1 25 
ConstiTuTIon or Man. By George Combe 
Derence or Purenotoey. By Boardman 
Epvoation Cometeta. Self-Oulture, — ete. 
Epvoatiox, founded on the Nature of Man....... 
Lessons ON ParENoLocy aNp Puystowo¢ey 
Marrracg, its History and. Philosophy...... 
Memory AND Se_r-IMPROVEMENT......... ees 
MENTAL Science, Weaver’s Lectures on.,.... 
Pureno.ocy Proven AND ILLUSTRATED..... 
Setr-Cutturs aND PgrPEcrion oF OMARAOCTER.... 
Setr-Lvsrructor In Parexowogr, New Edition. . 
Works or Gatt on Parewonoey. 5 vols.......... 

WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
CurLpren ; their Hydropathic Management,...... 
Cuorera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Care. .... *" 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment. .. 
Cook Boox, Hydropathie, Ful! of good Receipts.. 
Diernerta. By R. T. Trall, M.D.......... seses 
Domestic Praction or Hrpropatsy, Johoson’s... 
Famicy Paystctan, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 
Hypropataic Exncrotorgepta. By Dr. Trall....... 
Hyproratuy ; or, Water-Care. By Dr. Shew..... 
Puriosorny or Waten-Cvre, clearly expounded. . 
Practios oF Warter-Ovurs, briefly explained 
Resv.ts or Hrpropatnry, its advantages shown... 
Warer-Curs my Cxzonto Diszases. Dr. Gully.... 
Wartes-Cure ror tam Mitton. By Dr. Trail 
Water-Cure i Every Known Duszasz... ong 
Warer-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions. 

WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comsr’s Poysiotoey. The very best. 
Dregstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 
Famrty Gymyasrum, Folly IMustrated............ 
Fasmity Dentist. Useful and instructive 
Foop anp Diet. A standard work of reference... . 
Frurrs anp Fartnacea the Proper Food of Man... 
Heegprrary Descent ; its Laws and Facts........ 
Inrancy ; or, Management of Children........... : 
Naturat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim 
Purtosopny or Saceep History. Dr. Graham.... 
Puysro.ocy, Animal and Mental, Illustrated 
Soper anp Tempzeate Lire. Louis Cornaro.. 
Tue Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 
Tur Swepise Movamsnt-Ovns. By Dr. ~ panei 
Veoetas.e Drier, d d and app 

MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 
Execrrrcat Psyono.oey. Best work on the subject 
Faso'natton ; or the Philosophy of Charming 
Lrpeary or MesMERISM AND PsyonoLocy. Complete 
Macroocosm ; or, the Universe Without......... eee 
Purttosorny or Mesmenism. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
PsycHo.oer ; or, the Science of the Soul 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arms anp Arps ror Youre Women. Good Work.. 
De.ia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Ayimats; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 
FPrurr Cuiturs ror Taz Mititox. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete 
Home ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Horgs anp Hetrs ror tae Younes. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to Warrs; a Pocket Manual of Composition.. 
How to Tatx; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. . 
How to Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How to po Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hawnp-Booxs ron Home Improvement. The 4 above 
ImmortaLity Trtumpnant. Philosophical 
Savixe anp Wastine. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tue Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tas GaRpen ; — Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tue Hover; a M 1 of Rural Architecta 
Rugat Manvats. In one large vol., Illustrated... 
Ways or Lirs; Right Way and Wrong Way 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full tist 


Agents wanted. Terms lideral. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Twenty-Four Quarto Pages, Monruty, 
The Warer-Cure Journat will hereafter be known a5 


THE HyGIEenic TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


Under which name it will continue to advocate the same 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hyerenro Teacuer should be read in every family, 
because 

It will advocate the l¢ basis for the 
prosperity and Seaevemtan at tae Haman } Lemma 

It will teach the Sick how to recover H 

It will teach those in Health how to avoid Disease, 

It will untold the true science of Human Life. 

It will the Laws and Conditions of Health. 


Tt Will enable you to dlapense with off Drug Medicines, 
It will Met cin"; Serene 





es will p in all things. 
It will tend t to the = of all _——_ Habits. 
Its influence in society will be in ali respects 


“% teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one. 
The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words: 


[== Preserve Your Hearts. 


To Get Rich 
To EE my | Animal Life 
ood 


Preserve Your Hearrn. 

Preserve Your Hearts, 
..Pressrve Your Hearts. 
Te Acquire Knowledge -Preszrve Your Hazara. 
To Attain Emi Parszrve Your 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

In it the true nature of disease will be fully and rationally 

explained, and one of its principal objects will be to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Teacuesr will be devoted to articles relative to the treat 
ment of diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tue Hyorento Tzacuer will clearly present all the 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanii- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and iis application to 
all known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

But while the Hyeresro Tzaoner is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, ~ any One Year 
if desired.. 

§ Copies, ‘ah a of the Gi b, if 

10 Cop ies, and one e — la P 

my six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 

Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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